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ow to Squeeze Greater 
utput and Profits from 


War-Worn Machines! 


Correct Lubrication By Socony-Vacuum Assures More 


Continuous Operation For Peacetime Production .. . 


N THE BATTLE for , peace-time 
| profits, smooth, efficient produc- 
tion will be just as important as it 
has been during the war years. 

The company that produces more 
and better goods, faster, and at less 
operating expense, commands the 
best profit position. 

This calls for continuous maxi- 
mum output of machines, many of 
which already have set “unbeliev- 
able” records for endurance. It calls 
for new machines as rapidly as they 
can be built and added to production. 


Correct Lubrication Vital 
Finally, and of vital importance, 
it calls for Correct Lubrication . . . 
the same kind that has helped set 
so many war output records. 

This is where we believe we can 
help you . . . now more than ever 
before. Here’s why . . . and .how: 


When war broke out, we had 76 
years of lubrication experience—the 
greatest in the petroleum industry. 
During the war, helping solve the 
most difficult production problems 


in history, we have added immeas- 
urably to this storehouse of lubrica- 
tion knowledge. 


In our expanded research labora- 
tories, lubrication specialists have 
improved the famous Gargoyle prod- 
ucts to prolong machine life, squeeze 
utmost production out of over- 
worked parts. Entirely new oils, 
greases and hydraulic fluids have 
been developed to meet higher 


speeds, temperatures and pressu 
in new machines. 


In plants of every type, our d 
gineers have worked closely wi 
operating men to perfect new lub 
cation techniques on recommend 
tions, schedules, controls and pr 
ress reports. They’ve crowded yea 
of additional experience into mont 
of production achievements. 


Complete Program for Your Pla 
Today, all of this additional kno 
edge . . . all of these new produ 
... are yours for the asking... 
Socony Vacuum’s Correct Lubricati 
for your plant. 


Now is the time to investigat 
Your Socony-Vacuum Represent 
tive will be glad to give you full d 
tails—facts and figures from yo 
industry on the benefits of this pri 
gram. Call him. . . now. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,_ IN 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division »¢ Whi 
Star Division « Lubrite Division ¢ Chica 
Division « White Eagle Division « Wa 
hams Division « Magnolia Petroleum (4 
General Petroleum Corporation cf Californi 
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a | N ROUNDS 


On Capitol Hill this week, as else- 
pere the country over, there were mis- 
jetoe and the holiday spirit at almost 
ery tum. But there was a tension in 
he air that even the Yuletide spirit 
ould not break. For Congress the long- 
oped-for “‘first peacetime Christmas” 
an interlude to further battle with 
White House. 

The challenge came on Monday, 
shen President Trumar vetoed the war 
ypropriation “‘cutback”’ bill, because of 
his objection to a rider which would 
have returned U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice offices to the states (page 100). 

It was the first time Truman had 
thrown a veto into the teeth of Con- 


VCT; ; in 


RS gress, and his stinging message may pro- 
yoke retaliation. 
1s. 1, hebulfed on Domestic Program 
In the session just ended, the Presi- 
dent got pretty much all he asked 
-y, Johny the way of international measures, 
* Law,fmbut was repeatedly denied on his pro- 
ingham Mf gram of major domestic legislation. The 
Wax fgonemployment compensation bill was 
smothered in the House Ways & Means 
Committee; the full-employment bill 
“oreion N29 EMasculated in the House (BW— 
, Mary Dec.22’45,p5); the Fair Employment 
Arthur gm Practice Committee bill was stalled in 
vnsend the House Rules Committee. 
wre Although the Chief Executive has 
“Ke Mi scen seriously rebuffed by the man- 
handling of his domestic program, the 
‘arket, HM attempt by Congress to shake off the 
Administration’s grip on employment 
. offices at this time was one thing the 
“tg Mg etesident refused to take lying down. 
Fran. He considers federal control vital if he 
v-Hill #@ is to cope effectively with any mass un- 
Stuart Hf employment between now and 1947. 
oward 
ough: Mi Truman Victory May Be Costly 
Congress will pass a new war appro- 
priation “cutback” bill in the session 
that begins Jan. 14, and will very likely 
present the USES issue to Truman 
___ again. In that case, another veto is cer- 
g gs: i ain—and the chances are that Congress 
Mog. MZ won't be able to muster a two-thirds 


vote to override it. But the fruit of such 
victory will not be entirely sweet. A 
score by Truman on the USES issue 
jice. fg then may help to spell defeat on further 
extension of the Second War Powers 
Ad- fm Act later. 

So much can happen between now 
ten Mand next June that it would be fool- 
er fg hardy to predict the temper of Con- 
‘9 f@ press at that time. Currently, there is 
the —™ every reason to believe that the govern- 
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ment will still need its extraordinary 
rationing, conservation, and priorities 
powers. Sugar will still be scarce; so 
will tin, lead, and natural rubber. 

Housing, of ‘course, is the prime ex- 
ample. Unless the White House gets 
Congress to pass the Patman bill—which 
grants, through regular legislation, most 
of the emergency powers now being ex- 
ercised by the President to meet the 
housing famine (BW—Dec.22’45,p15)— 
the Administration will be on the spot 
indeed, 


RATE EQUALITY BARRED 


Southern and western champions of 
interregional freight rate equalization 
will have to live on hopes for another 
four or five months, perhaps longer. A 
three-judge federal court in Utica, 
N. Y., has just issued a temporary in- 
junction barring enforcement of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s rate 
equalization order (BW—May26’45, 
pl7). The court will now proceed with 
the usual judicial leisure to hear the pe- 
tition of nine northeastern states seek- 
ing to have the order thrown out en- 
tirely. 


WALLACE DUCKS 


Secretary of Commerce Henry Wal- 
lace will side-step the explosive grade- 
labeling issue. He will offer the services 
of his department, particularly the Bu- 
reau of Standards, in developing stand- 
ard terminology but will not advocate 
legislation or compulsory regulation. 

Wallace’s position is that if consum- 
ers really want grade labeling, manufac- 
turers will be forced into it by compe- 
tition. Look fora — by Undersecre- 
tary Alfred Schindler Jan. 6 before the 
Advertising Club of New York that will 
lay down the official line. 


MILLIONS FOR PROPAGANDA 


An appropriation of $44,500,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 has 
been requested by the State Dept. for 
its proposed international propaganda 
on. Effective Jan. 1, the Office of 
nternational Information & Cultural 
Relations, headed by William T. Stone, 
will be set up to replace the interim 
International Information Service, 
which supplanted the Office of War In- 
formation and Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Of the $44,500,000, the State Dept. 
wants $8,500,000 for international 
broadcasting, $17 million for Latin 
American relations, and $13 million 
for information. Chairman Sol Bloom 
of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee has introduced a bill authorizing the 
State Dept. to purchase or rent for a 
ten-year period radio stations or any 
other facilities necessary to carry out 
its propaganda program. 

e fate of the existing 36 inter- 
national shortwave radio stations owned 
by seven licensees (BW —Oct.20°45,p31) 
still is in the balance. William B. Ben- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State, con- 
ferred in New York Dec. 21 with private 
owners but no decision was reached. 
Indications are that the State Dept. 
will continue to purchase all time on the 
shortwave stations and program them, 
as at present. 


CUBA WANTS CHANNELS 


Protection of U. S. clear-channel radio 
stations will be sought at a meeting Feb. 
4 in Washington of representatives of 
seven North American republics called 
to consider Cuba’s demand for about 
20 additional radio channels. 

The North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement (Narba), also known 
as the Havana Treaty, expires Mar. 29. ' 
The U. S. has proposed extension for 
one year, Canada two years, pending an 
international telecommunications con- 
ference. Cuba wants a new treaty im- 
mediately. 

The State Dept. and Federal Com- 
munications Commission have called a 
meeting of U. S. broadcasters in Wash- 
ington for Jan. 4 to discuss the February 
conference. Invitations have gone to 
Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, Mexico, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and the 
Bahamas to the February conference, 
which is to be an informal engineering 
session to consider Cuba’s demands for 
additional channels. 


PETRILLO ADDS FUEL 


Increased congressional interest in 
Rep. Clarence Lea’s anti-Petrillo bill 
(BW—Dec.22’45,p7), which will be 
taken up by the House Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce Committee as soon as 
Congress reconvenes on Jan. 14, is as- 
sured by two new Petrillo edicts. 

The first, which has both the State 
Dept. and the British Broadcasting Sys- 
tem worried, was issued just before 
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HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A BUS ENGINE? 


E PASSENGERS in a modern bus are not 
likely to see the engine. In fact, many of 
them probably wouldn’t know just where to 
look if they did want to see it. But hidden as 
the bus engine may be, it is the heart of the 
bus—and its development has made modern 
buses and bus travel possible. 


Increasing power and efficiency of these bus 
powerplants is the key, not only to faster sched- 
ules, but to more comfortable, safer buses as 
well. Today’s bus engine must handle the added 
weight of automatic doors, power brakes and 
steering, extra lighting equipment, safety bodies 
and air-conditioning apparatus. And in addi- 
tion, furnish electricity or compressed air to 
operate many of these devices as well. Like a 
ship’s engine room, the bus engine supplies 
power for auxiliary equipment, as well as the 
main motive power. 


Todo all this work you might.expect a huge, 
space-filling engine—far too big to be neatly 
tucked away back of the last seat or in some 
other inconspicuous place. But bus engine 
builders have found a way to make engines 
more powerful without greatly increasing their 
size—through the use of higher compression 
engines using higher antiknock gasoline. 

Since Ethyl antiknock fluid is a vital ingre- 
dient in producing gasolines of high octane 
quality, Ethyl research engineers and field 
service men have worked with both bus manu- 
facturers and operators for many years in work- 
ing out the technical problems of efficient bus 
operation. Now, as the nation progresses into 
an era of peace, we of the Ethyl 
Corporation look forward to the 
continuation and expansion of these 
cooperative services. 


More power from every gallon of gasoline through 
RESEARCH « SERVICE + PRODUCTS 


ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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hristmas. It notified all American net- 

orks and radio stations that, effective 

sc, 31, they no longer may broadcast 
music Originating in any foreign coun- 
sy except Canada, Canadian musicians, 
petrillo said, are members of his Ameri- 
an Federation of Musicians. Musicians 
in other countries are not. 

His second secent ultimatum is a 
yarning to the four major networks that 
omething must be done to force 411 
inctwork-afhliated stations to hire A.F.M. 
musicians. 


HE WASN’T CONVINCED 


In polite language, OPA’s Chester 
Bowles as much as said this week that 
the National Retail Dry Goods Assn.’s 
exhibit of horrible examples of OPA 
pricing policies (BW —Nov.17’45,p81) 
was faked. Referring to N.R.D.G.A.’s 


refusal to disclose the names of manu- 
facturers of the mispriced goods, Bowles 
said, “I must object. to what, in the 
light of your refusal to disclose all of 
the facts, seems to have been noth- 
ing more than another sorry effort in 
a campaign to increase prices. . . .” 


MINING MACHINERY GAINS 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion’s drive to get more underground 
coal mining eciigines (BW—Dec.8'45, 
pl5) is paying off. In November, 
monthly deliveries of coal cutting ma- 
chines, mining locomotives, loading ma- 
chines, and shaker conveyors increased 
sharply, with further expansion in pros- 
pect. 

Greatest gain in the group was in coal 
cutting machines, deliveries of which 
climbed to 43 units last month, as com- 


pared with 34 in October; deliveries 
of this equipment averaged 23 units 
monthly in the first half of the year. 


FOR SALE: RADIO STATIONS 


Following through on a warning that 
it intends to require broadcasters to 
advertise before selling a station (BW-- 
Oct.6'45,p92), the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has dumped into 
its pending file applications to sell three 
stations: KXA, Seattle, Wash.; KFOD, 
Anchorage, Alaska; and KELD, El Dor- 
ado, Ark. 

Broadcasters have been given until 
Jan. 15 to file exceptions to a proposed 
regulation which would compel adver- 
tisement for 60 days, thereby permitting 
all comers to bid. If bids other than 
the original are submitted, the FCC 
would consider all and select the pur- 


Administration pressure for action 
on establishment of a national sci- 
ence foundation has produced a com- 
grt proposal from Sen. Harley 

. Kilgore designed to placate right 
wingers who rallied behind the rival 
bill sponsored by Sen. Warren G. 


yp 88 
ilgore’s bill, reflecting views of 
government planners and adminis- 
trators, and Magnuson’s bill, gener- 
ally supported i“ scientific leaders 
and oe research organizations, 
met head-on in joint hearings last 
fall (BW—Oct.20'45,p7). It appears 
likely now that the opposing camps 
will get together shortly, although 
three issues still remain in dispute: 
patent policy, inclusion of the social 
sciences, and the question of control 
by a board or by a full-time govern- 
ment executive. 
¢ Public Opinion Check—The latest 
ae by Kilgore is a check-and- 
lance device, with a full-time ad- 
ministrator in control of the pro- 
jected foundation, but with a stron 
advisory board empowered to publis 
its recommendations. The theory is 
that if the administrator went con- 
trary to the board in any important 
matter, he would have to justify his 
action before the bar of public opin- 
1 ‘ 


on. 
Magnuson bill supporters concede 


Compromise Likely on National Science Setup 


that Kilgore’s overture is an improve- 
ment over the former “czar of sci- 
ence” idea, but are skeptical whether 
public — would provide an ade- 
quate check. They also doubt if 
either a board or an administrator 
would « «re to have the job of “sell- 
ing” th. use of tax money for ab- 
struse projects in pure science—like 
atomic fission five years before Hiro- 
shima, for example. 
¢ Controversial Issue—Kilgore’s new 
draft provides that one of the foun- 
dation’s divisions be devoted to the 
social sciences. His committee’s re- 
port on the bill says not a single 
witness opposed suc pare. is 
is true—social scientists who testified 
at the hearings all favored federal 
support; other witnesses contented 
themselves with “misgivings.” The 
issue remains highly controversial. 
On patents, the new bill provides 
simply for dedication and dissemina- 
tion to the public of federally fi- 
nanced discoveries; it drops the for- 
mer requirement that discoveries be 
patented in the name of the govern- 
ment. The bill also provides for re- 
tention of private patent rights in 
contracts made by government agen- 
cies with research organizations. 
Such contracts are subject, how- 
ever, to extensive qualifications de- 
signed to bar the door to “monopo- 


lists.” One such qualification pro- 
vides that in choosing between two 
or more facilities of comparable suit- 
ability to do a research job, the con- 
tracting agency is to select the one 
which insists on the least retention of 
commercial rights. 
e Waming From Bush—Magnuson 
bill advocates say that if the govern- 
ment wants scientific work done by 
ualified men, it will have to meet 
the terms of their respective organi- 
zations, terms frequently including 
patent rights. 

Last week Dr. Vaunevar Bush, di- 
rector of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search & Development and father of 
the Magnuson bill, told Kilgore that 
OSRD patent policies took into ac- 
count the wartime contribution of 
facilities, personnel, and know-how 
of cooperating laboratories. And in 
$500 million worth of research con- 
tracts, the government paid no profits 
—only expenses. Generally speaking, 
it retained a prior right to patentable 
discoveries only in contracts with aca- 
demic institutions, mainly for medi- 
cal research. 

Dr. Bush warned Kilgore that if 
the proposed foundation could not 
be “properly organized” on the basis 
of previous government experience 
in research, it would be better not to 
establish it at all. 
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How BIG is 
Comfort? 


To a Building Owner, Heating 
Comfort often is the difference be- 
tween full rentals and vacancy 
si It is a measure of tenant sat- 
isfaction. It is the money saved by 
elimination of overheating and 
underheating. 


That is why so many Owners of 
large buildings specify the Webster 
Moderator System. Automatically 
controlled, it delivers the correct 
amount of heat required to each 
radiator; it eliminates fuel waste by 
eliminating overheating and un- 
derheating. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is sup- 
plied by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
heating rate to agree with changes 
in outdoor temperature. Manual 
regulation is available through 
a supplementary device, the Vari- 
ator. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Sevenout of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... If you are planning on a 
new building or on modernizing an exis- 
ting building, write today for“Pe ance 
Facts"<a book of case studies, before and 
after figures, on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Address Dept. BW-12. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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CONTROL 


AUTOMATIC 


Heating Systems 


chaser. Otherwise, the commission 
would consider the original on its 
merits. 
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MORE COTTON GOODS DUE 


Civilian Production Administration 
officials now expect the textile shortage 
to run into 1947. Nevertheless, there 
should be more cotton goods in 1946, 
one of the sasees-peitanicliy- tating 
a probable strike of southern textile 
workers in February or Mar-h. 

Should higher wages be granted, as 
expected, more mill hands would be at- 
tracted, thus breaking the labor short- 
age which has hamstrung output for at 
least two years (BW—Dec.8’45,p16). 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Freshman Sen. Brien McMahon, 
Connecticut Democrat, has done it 
age" Two months ago, he captured 
the chairmanship of the Senate’s special 
committee on atomic energy; now he 
has just moved into the one and only 
congressional office in the Capitol itself 
—the suite used for years by the late Sen. 
Hiram Johnson of California. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
will come back from Moscow with an 
agreement to call a 21-nation peace con- 
ference to ratify the decisions which 
the Big Three make. But if the smaller 
countries don’t ratify, there will be little 
they can do about it. 

Whatever happens to the White 
House plan for unification of the armed 
services, the air arm is bound to win. 
Air will advance to parity in organiza- 
tional setup, and probably to greater 
than parity in influence. 

With residential construction now 
slated to get the lion’s share of building 
materials, thus cutting down the flow 
to industrial construction, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. officials report in- 
creased interest in surplus plants. 


—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


With Edward A. Stettinius, Jr., chief 
U. S. delegate to the United Nations 
Organization, all Americans of goodwill 
face 1946 with straining hopes that 
the launching of UNO (page 15) will be 
rae new me most — le ie 

tettinius’ pho a ng 
with the Fal en usiness Week Index, 
in a new setting this week. This issue 
launches changes in the Business Week 
front cover, a modification in color and 
a simplification of design which, it is 
town gp readers will find pleasing. 
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READY!—The new Jomac Safety 
Gauntlet-Cuffs which will effect big 
savings for all users of gauntlet- 
style industrial gloves. 


No longer will it be necessary to 


purchase gauntlet-gloves, and then 
discard the entire piece when ony 
the glove wears out. The Joma: 
Safety Gauntlet-Cuff is a separ=te 


a sturdy, long-life pro- 


tector for the worker’s forearm. 


Jomac Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs and 
an unbeatable 


JOMAC 4 


. By the Makers of the famous 
JOMAC Industrial Gloves 


THREE TYPES OF JOMAC GLOVES 
® Regular Industrial Type 


© Heat- and Flame-Resisting 
* Safety Gauntiet-Cuffs 9 
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Wall Street isn’t taking any stock in the argument that spread of strikes 
will throw business into a tailspin. Coming back from Christmas holidays in 
an expansive mood, traders bid values up sharply (page 114). 
Those who try to reason out each movement of the market dug up this 
one: “The market almost always goes up from Christmas to New Year's.” 
But hard-headed traders don’t buy traditions; they deal in profit possi- 
bilities. Wednesday’s rise of nearly $3 a share in General Motors common 
added about $120 million to the market’s appraisal of the company. 
Such a rise may not be altogether healthy but it isn’t deflationary. 
ty 
Producers of the major industrial raw materials, conspicuously metals, 
come up to the year end nervously. On the metals, orders still are beyond 
the ability of domestic mines to produce, but strikes cloud the outlook. 
Zinc producers, for example, want to know if the steel strike is going to 


come off two weeks from now. If not, they face excellent galvanizing 
demand throughout 1946. 


Interestingly enough, strikes so far haven’t backed up demand. In 
fact, the talk still is of higher rather than lower prices. 

‘ w 

Industry's ravenous appetite for metals poses a nice question of how 
much we are going to produce at home, how much we shall import. 


Right now there are two things that hold domestic mines back: 

(1) There aren’t enough men available, and many of those on hand 
aren't anxious to tackle the heavy, relatively dirty mine and smelter jobs. 

(2) Present prices, barring government premium payments, aren’t 
high enough to support operation of high-cost producers. 

We are now drawing about 50,000 tons of copper from imported 
stocks each month; the lead stockpile already is too depleted to permit very 
large releases, which accounts for scaled-down allocations (page 42). 

Able to sell all it can produce, the western industry isn’t kicking too 
much about imports—yet. But there are grumblings over price. 
& 

Mining interests believe that Washington is not too concerned about 
getting domestic metal production up to the level of demand. 

There is the fear in high places that we will exhaust strategic reserves. 

Then there is the internationalist point of view that we should buy 
from countries which have no market at present due to paralysis of industry 
in war-torn countries. 

The idea is to keep the economies of the smaller countries on an even 
keel until European demand revives. Meanwhile, we would be providing these 
countries with the dollars to buy goods in the U. S. 

How long the mining bloc in the Senate puts up with either of these 
viewpoints depends on the tone of the letters from back home. 

* 

The movement for higher metal prices hasn’t gone very far with one 
significant exception—-silver. 

The struggle to raise the price of the white metal goes on behind the 
smoke of battle over release of Treasury silver to industry. 


Silver-state congressmen oppose this on principle. To them, silver is 
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money. It should be priced in relation to gold. The present statutory price 
is $1.29 (would be higher in terms of $35 gold) and champions of the mines 
want the Treasury buying price boosted from 71.11¢ to $1.29. 

Bullion dealers warn that this would be fatal to use in crafts and indus- 
try. Present demand is huge; the Civilian Production Administration pre- 
dicts a shortage of 30,000,000 oz. next year. 

But would the demand be there at $1.29 an ounce? Silver went to 
$1.38 in 1919—and was selling at 55¢ just a year later. 

* 

Copper producers go along merrily talking about a price of 14¢ a 
Ib. (it now is 12¢) although they realize they won't get such a boost until after 
OPA controls are released. shah 


The metal trade figures domestic output of copper would come to about 
a million tons a year. with a 14¢ price. (Present demand seems to be for 
about 1,250,000 tons; wartime peak was around 1,600,000.) 

For the record, we turned out about 840,000 tons in 1937 at an average 
price of a little over 13¢ a Ib.; in 1929, domestic production hit an all-time 
high of 1,026,000 tons at an average price of 18.107¢. 

& 

Production costs being what they are, the metal trade just about unani- 
mously speaks of lead as being underpriced (6¥2¢ a Ib., New York). 

Yet at a recent meeting of industry representatives with OPA author- 
ities, the possibility of better production with a higher price was brushed aside. 
oe 

Don’t be too pessimistic about the supply of auto batteries just because 
lead allocation for this purpose has been cut for the first quarter. 


The allowance is 22% of average 1944 use in batteries. That will pro- 
vide enough lead to make 4,200,000 batteries compared with 3,200,000 in 
the like quarter of 1945, production authorities figure. 


The new quota cut is from 262 % of the 1944 base in the fourth quarter. 
& 
The United States will have relatively little cotton of good grade to 
export at least until the 1946 crop is ginned. 
Continued deterioration of 1945 cotton right up to the end of picking 


accounts for this situation. The final crop of 9,200,000 bales is barely up to 
domestic consumption even at the current reduced rate. 


If, however, foreign consumers are willing to buy poorer grades remain- 
ing ingstorage from past years, several million bales are to be had. 


° 
Administration efforts to overhaul the powers of the country’s central 
banking system are almost certain in 1946. 


Emphasis will be on more sophisticated economic planning to curb 
booms and depressions; behind that, though, is the Federal Reserve's desire 
for more precise money-market management. 

There is the desire for more central bank control and less regional 
autonomy, for emphasis on selective curbs (such as Regulation W limits on 
consumer credit) and less use of broad measures (rediscount rates). 

Some would like to reduce the Comptroller of the Currency to a figure- 
head and to take over policy-making powers of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. Here, though, they'll have a care; this is political dynamite. 
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ie tube is one of the biggest little 
electronic devices ever invented. It 
played a big part in the war and now 
it promises great things in both tele- 
phone and television fields. 
Developed by the men who design 
your Bell Telephone System, “6AK5” 
is 80 minute that its “works” have.to 


be inspected under a magnifying glass. — 


Yet this tiny giant makes possible the 
sending of hundreds of long distance 


Tiny Giant with a Future 


‘ 


telephone conversations at the same 
time—or the patterns of television— 
over a single coaxial or radio channel. 
Developing electronic tubes of rev- 
olutionary design has been the steady 
job of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
scientists for over 30 years. With the 
war over they are back on the job of 
exploring and inventing to insure that 
you will continue to have the finest 
telephone service in the world. 
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NO—World’s Big Job for ‘46 


international security agency meets in January to tackle 
soblem of organization, but its real business of peace must wait 
til spring. Tardy ratification reflects U. S. reservations. 


Last week Congress took the final 
ep to authorize United States partici- 
ution in a world security agency, the 
jnited Nations Organization. 

Tardy Approval—Although Washing- 
ton—through the efforts of the late Pres- 
dent Roosevelt and of Cordell Hull, 
en Secretary of State—actually engi- 
eered the world security body, tardy 
U. §. ratification reflected congressional 
reluctance to admit the distance that 
sational policy has traversed in less than 
h decade. UNO’s charter came into force 
Oct. 24 with the 29th ratification, and 
neatly all of the 51 other states beat 
ongress to the act. 

is was only one evidence of the hid- 
den reservations of even the larger na- 
tions as they view the emergence of 
UNO. This is a first, hesitant step into 
world organization by the U. S. The 
Soviet Union, a latecomer to the League 
of Nations (through no choice of its 
own) and summarily expelled by the 
League in 1940, wants no part of that 
abortive peace agency retained to taint 
UNO. 


*Small States Fight-The plan for 

O was birthed at Dumbarton Oaks— 

ough it was first set out at Moscow 

i Teheran—by the Big Three and 

China, and ever since, at San Francisco 

and now London, the small states have 

fought the exclusive rights the great 
states took unto themselves. Current 
champions of the small-state cause are 

Peter Frazer, New Zealand’s Prime Min- 

ister, and Herbert Evatt, former Prime 

Minister of Australia. They are fighting 

to abridge the veto power of the Secur- 

ity Council (BW—Jun.23’45,p19) and 

to broaden the powers of the General 
Assembly into a true “town meeting of 
the world.” 

There is cynicism in such places as 
Palestine and Java about the bright new 
postwar world, where its glitter is still 
that of bayonets. 

The ° Hard Line to Draw—And there is still 
considerable mystery about where the 
line between war-end problems—alleged 
to be solely the concern of the Potsdam- 
created Council of (Big Five) Foreign 
Ministers and the formative Far East 
Commission—and the problems of peace 


and security—the job assigned to UNO— 
will or can be drawn definitively. 

U. S. approval of UNO came just in 
time for the first meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of UNO in London, Jan. 
10. There the long-sought objectives of 
world organization will be given first 
tests through agencies created by or at- 
tached to UNO (chart, below). 

e Brakes Released—The many organiza- 
tions created by the UNO charter will 
now be able to set up shop. 

Other United Nations agencies—the 
Food & Agriculture Organization; Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; International 
Bank of Reconstruction & Develop- 
ment; the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific & Cultural Organization; and 
future agencies, including the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization—will find a 
— post in UNO. Finally, the 
vestigial remains of the League of Na- 


tions may be bequeathed to UNO or 
liquidated. 

e Business Interest—The stake Ameri- 
can business holds in UNO is of a gen- 


eral rather than a specific nature—al 
though the work of the Economic & 
Social Council will bear most directly 
upon commercial affairs. 

As the integrating factor in all the 

emerging international institutions and 
accords, UNO is designed to stand su- 
preme as the guarantor of peace, work- 
ing through the Security Council, as 
well as the coordinator of efforts to ad 
vance the welfare and the prosperity of 
humankind. 
e Future Home in U. S.—Long before a 
quorum had ratified the charter, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Preparatory 
Commission of UNO met in London 
to plan its implementation. The rec- 
ommendations compiled between Aug. 
16 and Oct. 27 were turned over for dis- 
cussion and action to the Preparatory 
Commission itself, which has been in 
session in London since Nov. 24. 

The General Assembly is to meet, also 
in London, on Jan. 10 for a brief session 
devoted primarily to organizational 
rather than business matters. The first 

roductive meeting is to be scheduled 
or late spring, and will be held in the 
United States, which is the future home 
of UNO. 

The work of the first meeting of the 
General Assembly probably will not sup- 

ly headline material, but it certainly 
will set the key for future meetings. Its 
sessions, and those of the Security 


|< 


Council, are to be open to the press ex- 

cept in exceptional circumstances. 

e Assembly’s Program—The General As- 

sembly’s agenda will include final selec- 

tion of the site for UNO’s headquarters 
where future annual meetings will be 
held on “the first Tuesday after Sept. 
2.” The six.nonpermanent members of 
the Security Council and the 18 mem- 
bers of the Economic & Social Council 
will be selected. The Secretary General, 
and his staff, and the 15 judges for the 
International Court of Justice are to be 
chosen. More than half-dozen working 
committees—political and security; eco- 
nomic and financial; social, humanitar- 
ian, and cultural; trusteeship; adminis- 
trative and budgetary; legal; and steer- 
ing—must be selects. 

fost other matters with which the 
General Assembly may be concerned 
will be deferred, if possible, until the 
late-spring meeting in the U. S. A de- 
cision, for instance, must be made as to 
whether Iran can raise its problem of 
separatist tepdencies in Azerbaijan 
(BW—Dec.8'45,p114). 
@ Security Council—Immediately after 
the selection of the six nonpermanent 
members, the Security Council will hold 
an organizational meeting. Its major 
job will be the drafting of directives to 
the General Staff Committee on organ- 
ization. This committee, consisting of 
the military Chiefs of Staff of the Big 
Five (or delegates), is to be a peacetime 
“Combined Chiefs of Staff.” 

The primary task facing the Security 

Council will be the working out of 
agreements for furnishing military 
forces and facilities to preserve the peace 
or prevent aggression. Treaties on this 
matter will have to particularize the gen- 
eral understanding that the Big Five 
will hold certain military contingents 
ready for use by the Security Council 
to meet emergencies. As to the U. S., 
the treaty is subject to congressional 
— 
e Critical Role—The dramatic event of 
the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki not only made necessary the 
creation of an atomic energy commis- 
sion which is attached to the Security 
Council, but also assured it a critical 
role in the negotiation, during the 
coming year, of techniques of con- 
trolling aggression. 

The question of admitting new mem- 
bers is sure to be raised and may prove 
difficult since candidates range all the 
way from presumably welcome Sweden 
to ex-enemy states such as Finland and 
Bulgaria. 

e Economic and Social Units—Similarly, 
the Economic & Social Council of UN' 
will meet as soon as its 18-nation com- 
plement is determined by the General 
Assembly. It will then bring into being 
its subsidiary commissions: 
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(1) The Economic & Employment 
Commission, empowered to advise on 
methods of promoting worldwide full 
employment and the coordination of 
national employment policies. 

(2) The Commission on Human 
Rights, destined to begin its work with 
the difficult job of writing an interna- 
tional Bill of Rights. It will also draft 
deciarations and prepare reports on such 
matters as freedom of information, the 
status of women, civil liberties, protec- 
tion of minorities, and other allied 
problems. 

(3) A Statistical Commission to un- 
dertake the enormous task of gathering 
and correlating national and interna- 
tional statistics on economic affairs— 
picking up, in all likelihood, the labors 
carried on by the Economic, Financial 
& Transit Dept. of the League of Na- 
tions. 

(4) A temporary Social Commission, 
to recommend formation of other com: 
missions and committees. 
© Others to Follow—Other commissions 
—on demographic problems, and trans- 
portation and communications, for in- 
stance—may be established by ES&C. 
In addition, drafting of agreements with 
other United Nations specialized agen- 
cies-FAO, UNESCO, ITO, and the 
Bretton Woods organizations, for in- 
stance—will fall in the purview of the 
Economic & Social Council. 

The final terms of reference and or- 

ganizational setup of the Trusteeship 
Council may be established at the Lon- 
don conference. Recommendations on 
this subject have been the most difficult 
task confronting the Preparatory Com- 
mission, and not all of the issues—exact 
membership and responsibility of the 
council, power of investigation, and 
methods of hearing suggestions from in- 
trusted areas—found ready solution or 
common agreement. 
e Unencumbered—The world security 
agency sets forth upon its peacetime 
tasks determined to remain unencum- 
bered by the aftermath of war or by its 
organizational antecedents. 

Although Britain—and perhaps other 
powers administering mandates under 
authorizations of the League of Nations 
—seeks to perpetuate this authority in 
UNO, the Sonnet Union, with no vested 
interests in colonial areas, is energeti- 
cally opposing this in favor of multi- 
national trusteeships. 

Peace treaties, relief, refugees, reha- 
bilitation, and reparations are not UNO 
problems if the organization can suc- 
cessfully maintain a firm distinction be- 
tween war and peace problems. The 
creators of the United Nations Organi- 
zation contend that only by such a 
policy can the fledgling agency escape 
the blight of its unsuccessful predeces- 
sors and find wing. 


Possibility that C. & O. chief 
is planning new sleeping car 
service gives fidgets to rail 
group buying Pullman Co. 


The court decision approving sale of 
the Pullman sleeping car business to a 
roup of 40-odd railroads (BW—Dec. 
2’45,p7) hasn’t downed the irrepres- 
sible Robert R. Young, who was one of 

the unsuccessful bidders. 
e New Competitor?—Young’s fricnds 
are sure that he will appeal the decision 
even though the ti § and unanimity 
of the trial court’s action make the pos. 
sibility of reversal seem very shaky. Ap- 
1 would go directly to the U.S. 


upreme Court, and Young could count - Pr 
on the Justice Dept. to throw all its J sentit 
official weight behind his efforts to se- ani be 
cure a reversal. stock 

What is more disconcerting from the [J ioad b 
viewpoint of the railroad group, Young’s 9 » Hov 
Chesapeake & Ohio has abruptly an- & which 
nounced that it is inviting bids fo: lightw 
the construction of 1,000 modern light- & wnillio 
weight sleepers. The three Pullman- &§ pylim 
using roads that Young controls— [& then: 
C. & O., Nickel Plate, and Pere Mar && jion | 

uette—have only 135 regularly assigned physi 
sleepers on their lines. Hence, railroad point 
men conclude that the proposal for J] weigh 
1,000 cars—if C. & O. actually intends and t 
to go through with it—can mean just are 1 
one thing: that Young is planning to fleet. 


establish a nationwide sleeping car serv- R: 


ice of his own, which will compete with chip 
the Pullman system. porti 
e Might Be a Long Fight—If Young theit 


should set up shop in competition with will 


Pullman, members of the railroad group the : 
would have to be perfect gentlemen over 
about it. The court’s opinion explicitly and 
warned against any attempts to exclude be 

other operators from the sleeping car io 
business. The Justice Dept. Antitrust as 


Division, which opposed the railroad thre 


group right along.and gave Young’s bid eC 
its wholehearted blessing, will be sure to slee 
keep an ear well cocked for any cries of tak 
a py lea: 
If Young’s move is anything more era 
than a well-timed feint, lie faces a long, wil 
uphill fight, however. The railroad group the 
at is buying Pullman’s car service busi- ass 
ness now accounts for 89% of all sleep- jf 
ing car operations in the country. Roads 10: 
representing another 6% have indicated Te 
that they will go along with the group’s “4 
lan. a 
@ Rail Group Makes Plans—This leaves tr 
slim pickings for any competing sleeping TC 
car service. The only way Young could b 
keep 1,000 sleepers working would be h 


by coaxing some of the smaller roads 
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st of the combine, and perhaps by 
sking something big out of his pet 
ja of transcontinental sleeper service 
ithout a change at one of the midwest- 
m gateways (BW —Jan.13°45,p19). Or- 
hodox railroad men think that he hasn’t 
chance on either point, but Young, 
ho is not easily abashed and who 
sides himself on making a shoestring 
do the work of a hawser, is an old hand 
st playing longshots. 

aewhie,” the railroad group is 
going ahead with its plans to take over 
the Pullman Co., the car operating sub- 
sdiary of Pullman, Inc. The actual trans- 
fer of control won’t take place until next 
year, even if it is not held up by appeal, 
but the buying group is asking to have 
the car service operated for its account 
beginning Jan. 1. 

As far as the riding public is con- 
cemed, there will be no difference in 
the workings of the Pullman system. 
The Pullman Co. will keep its corporate 
identity, and the change of ownership 
will be accomplished by transferring its 
stock from’ Pullman, Inc., to the rail- 
road buying group. 
eHow System Will Work—Railroads 
which now hold options on the 605 


CISION 


Ount 
ll its 


O Se- 


1 the 
ing’s 
an- 


| . °' Bf lightweight sleepers, valued at about $35 
8 it Zi nillion, will take over these cars, paying 
_ Pullman direct. The buying group will 


then pay Pullman, Inc., about $40 mil- 
lion for the Pullman Co. stock. The 
physical assets of Pullman Co. at that 
point will consist of some 4,000 heavy- 
weight sleepers, about 2,200 tourist cars, 
and the various shops and laundries that 
are necessary for servicing the Pullman 


Aar- 
ned 


the heavyweight sleepers that are now 
ed to them. 

ventually, the idea is to have the 
roads own all the cars that are operated 
regularly. Pullman then will provide the 
“hotel servite” and will maintain only 
a small pool of cars to take care of peak 
traffic. When that stage is reached, the 
toads will look around for an outside 
buyer to take the company off their 
hands. 
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{% fleet. 
+ Railroads in the buying group will 
ith chip in on the $40 million pool in pro- 
portion to the sleeping cars operated on 
ng their lines. Stock in the Pullman Co. 
th will be distributed among the roads on 
up the same basis. As soon as the roads take 
“a over, they will elect a new set of officers 
‘ly J and a board of directors. Directors will 
de be selected and apportioned on a re- 
” ional basis with three coming from the 
st ast, three from the Southeast, and 
df three from the West. 
id ° Outside Company Later—As new 
0 sleepers are seated. the railroads will 
Df take care of buying them and will then 
lease them to the Pullman Co. for op- 
. eration over their lines. The roads also 
: will be given the opportunity to buy 


assi 


Machine Tools: 


A Paradox 


Although industry has $170 million backlog and anticipates 
large foreign and domestic orders in 1946, its outlook is clouded 
by auto strikes, labor shortage, and lack of motors. 


In 1942, when the nation was get- 

ting geared for war production, the ma- 
chine-tool industry rolled up a record 
billion and one-half dollars worth of 
business—an average of $125 million a 
month. 
e Large Backlog—Nowadays, tool build- 
ers are shipping at the rate of $25 mil- 
lion a month. ‘That’s a substantial drop, 
but the industry is by no means dis- 
couraged, as long as it can contrive to 
keep those thousands of government 
war tools from coming home to roost 
on a promising peacetime market. For 
one thing, operations are still running 
at roughly two and one-half times the 
rate which prevailed from 1926 through 
1939 (BW—Nov.26'45,p16). 

Again, the industry has a backlog of 
$170 million or roughly enough business 
on the books to keep busy for seven 
months—some shops for a good deal 
longer time and some for a lot less, for 
the business is spottily divided. Finally, 
as the world rebuilds, the industry an- 
ticipates big foreign orders as well as 
good-sized domedile ones, enough to roll 
up a $250 million total for 1946. 

e Four Deterrents—As a matter of fact, 
tool builders would be doing a lot 


better business than they are if it were 
not for four factors that now retard 
operations: (1) the shortage of skilled 
help, particularly in the drafting rooms; 
(2) an inadequate supply of castings, 
motors, and bearings; (3) shutdowns re- 
sulting from the labor situation, notably 
in Detroit; and (4) Washington’s tardi- 
ness in providing financial arrangements 
for foreign customers so as to enable 
them to place orders for machine tools 
in this country. 

The General Motors strike, plus the 
generally bad labor situation in the 
automotive field, gives the machine-tool 
men cause for worry. General Motors 
has not given stop orders on machine 
tools in process of production. It has 
merely asked that deliveries of com- 
pleted. machines be held up temporarily. 
On the other hand, it has halted the 
making of further future commitments 
until its strike is ended. Meanwhile, 
other automobile companies are holding 
up new orders. 

e Financing Plan Delayed—Washing- 
ton’s leisurely handling of the French 
and Belgian buying programs turns 
most machine-tool builders livid. The 
now defunct Foreign Economic Admin- 


HOPEFUL FRUIT OF A NEW VENTURE 


To whet the appetite of both the public and potential dealers, Graham-Paige 
Motors releases an artist’s preview of its fond hope—the Frazer car which the 
new Kaiser-Frazer team is rushing to produce. Described as the “first American 
car designed with flowing front-to-rear fender lines,” the new car is to have a 
1234-in. wheelbase, a six-cylinder 100-hp. engine. The rumored price is “about 
$1,500.” The company says it will unveil an actual Frazer sometime next 
month, but Detroit observers, reporting that there is little sign of activity at 
Willow Run, are betting that production will not get under way before March. 
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istration took months to approve French 
lend-lease orders, which then were rig- 
idly screened by the Treasury Dept. 
When lend-lease ceased, further delays 
were encountered getting an Export- 
Import Bank loan (both Bo Fen and 
Export-Import loan called for 20% cash 
by the French and annual payments of 
the remaining 80% over 30 years at 
2%% interest). 

The upshot is that the French have 

been able to place here orders for only 
$14 million of machine tools this year, 
and now they are buying $20 million 
more with their own funds in this 
country. A large amount of business 
originally earmarked for United States 
machine-tool builders has been allotted 
instead to British builders, London hay- 
ing made it relatively easy for the 
French to buy in Britain. 
e Standard Tools in Demand—Order 
books for special purpose machine tools 
are bulging as anticipated, but surpris- 
ingly, there’s also a good volume of or- 
ders for standard general-purpose ma- 
chines—lathes, milling machines, and 
planers—partly from customers who 
don’t want to wait for the government’s 
surplus tools. 

Up until now machine-tool builders 

have not been seriously affected b 
these surplus machines. Only a small 
fraction of the 650,000 of them have 
been released; and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. has been engaged in ac- 
quiring a sales organization. From now 
on, however, surpluses are expected to 
become an increasing threat. Several 
builders have already reported cancel- 
lations of individual orders because cus- 
tomers got what they wanted from sur- 
plus stocks. 
e Surplus Sales Formula—The most re- 
cent impetus to surplus sales came with 
the announcement that machine-tool 
dealers and builders would be licensed 
to sell surplus machines at specified 
prices under the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration formula; they will al- 
lowed a fee of 124% by RFC. Indi- 
vidual builders are still plumping for a 
plan to permit builders to reacquire 
their own machines at a discount from 
the formula prices, rebuild them, and 
sell them at prices roughly haifway be- 
tween the original new machine figure 
and the formula level. Surplus machines 
are now sold “as is” and “where is” 
without any guarantee. 

Schools and colleges, entitled to buy 
at nominal cost, should absorb an im- 
portant but small’ percentage of the sur- 
plus. Some builders are using their 
own sales staffs to help school officials 
in making selections of equipment. One 
builder already has disposed of 500 
machines of its own make in this man- 
ner, thus removing them from the com- 
mercial market. 


TYING IT ALL UP IN ONE BIG BUNDLE 


A vast municipal air-rail-ship terminal cf about the same size as Central Park 
is proposed by William Zeckendorf, real estate broker, as a $3 billion project 
New York City can ill afford not to build. Covering.an area on the city’s 
west side between 24th and 7Ist Sts., 9th Ave. and the Hudson River, the 
terminal would be made up of a galaxy of ten-story buildings topped by a land. 
ing deck 12,000 ft. long, 3,600 ft. wide—with planes riding elevators as on 
carriers. Below would be a coordinated terminal—including facilities for 
trucks and buses—serving industries and produce markets occupying the net- 
work of buildings. Zeckendorf, vice-president of Webb & Knapp, insists his 
plan is not dream stuff, that to hold its commerce and municipal prestige, 
New York, like other major cities, must consider air terminals integral parts 
of a city, not rural auxiliaries. He asserts that the terminal, the site itself 
assessed at $500 million, would pay off in 50 years. 


e Standby Program—The industry also 
is pointing out to Washington that gov- 
ermment reserves of machine tools, 
mostly built for war purposes since 
1940, are being dissipated with little 
thought given to an adequate reserve 
for a future national emergency. It ad- 
vocates an immediate impartial survey 
by the government to determine what 
should be kept. Such an emergency 
pool, according to the builders, should 
consist of pk mp as well as 
special-purpose machine tools. It is esti- 
mated that up to one-half of all the 
gon surplus might be required 
or standby purposes if this program is 
carried out. 

The industry figures that the most 
effective way of combating the surplus 
problem and maintaining a high level of 
production is to develop new and more 
efficient machines that will obsolete the 
wartime models. 

e Im ents Coming—Radical im- 
provements that will guarantee greater 
profits to customers, now keenly inter- 
ested in modernizing all their opera- 
tions so as to place themselves in a 


better position to meet postwar com- 
petition will make it inexpedient to 
vest in surplus or retain much of the 
old equipment that is now in their 
shops. 

Heavy foreign sales are also expected 
to provide a cushion against declining 
volume. Russia and France are expected 
to be the biggest customers next year. 
The latter’s total purchases in 1946 
may approach $75 million. How much 
Russia will buy will depend upon 
whether the Soviet receives a substan- 
tial loan from Washington. Russia is 
now restricting purchases to special ma- 
chines for which cash is paid. A buy- 
ing prograr: for standard machines 1s 
reported being prepared in Moscow; it 
will not be translated into orders at least 
until February. Even if a loan is not 
negotiated, Russia probably will con- 
tinue to place substantial cash orders 
for machine tools. ° 
e Worldwide Campaign—Sales _possi- 
bilities are also opening up in other 
countries. Sweden, Holland, and Fin- 
land have placed some business here, 
and a few machines have been bought 
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in, the first in several years. 
ders are combing Latin America for 
spective business. China and India, 
well as Turkey, offer possibilities, but 
ders from them will be relatively 

‘The point is that the more aggressive 

hine-tool builders are beginning to 

s after worldwide business and pros- 

is are bright, particularly with the 
ymman machine-tool industry elimi- 

“The British Empire, in general, offers 

im pickings for U. S. machine-tool 

silders. e United Kingdom, for 

¢, will not countenance the import 
machines that can be made 
within its borders. Discriminatory rules 
pring Britain exist in Australia and 
jouth Ca. 
British Plans—For future defense pur- 
the British Machine Tool Trades 
Assn. is sponsoring the manufacture in 
the United Kingdom of many types of 
machines that had to be imported un- 
der lend-lease from the United States 
during the war, government subsidies 
to be employed if necessary to establish 
such manufacture. 

In the export market, the British are 
said to be promising deliveries in South 
America, as well as in France, much 
earlier than U. S. builders and earlier 
than they are promising customers in 
the United Kingdom and in Australia. 


Jobs for Inches 


Use of government's giant 
oil pipelines to carry natural gas 
to New York-Philadelphia area 
gets engineering O.K. 


The Big Inch and Little Inch pipe- 

lines, Uncle Sam’s nonsinkable substi- 
tutes for the oil tanker, will soon be in 
the headlines again. 
e Problem Appraised—Three months 
ago, the government announced that 
the “Inches” were for sale (BW-—Sep. 
22’45,p42). Practically speaking, how- 
ever, no deal could have been closed— 
even if there were a solid offer—because 
the lines have yet to be declared sur- 
plus. Besides, Congress has not yet 
received the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration’s recommendations for disposal, 
which are to be embodied in an eco- 
nomic report on government-owned 
pipelines as required by law. 

Congress will probably receive this 
report within the next week or two. 
Meanwhile, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp.—disposal agency for most 
surplus property, including pipelines— 
will soon make available for inspection 
an independent appraisal of the pipe- 
line-disposal problem prepared for it by 


PREPARATIONS FOR ANOTHER MAJOR OFFENSIVE 


At Elkton, Va., Dr. Selman A. Waksman (center), noted authority on soil 
microbiology, looks over construction drawings for a large-scale streptomycin 
plant being built for Merck & Co., Inc. Commercial production of the drug 
(BW—Aug.25’45,p69), which is reported effective against certain infections 
not susceptible to sulfa drugs or penicillin, is expected to start at Elkton next 
spring. The plant and complementary facilities at Rahway, N. ]., for purifying 
and packaging, will cost $3,500,000, will be rushed to completion to help fill 
mounting military and civilian demands for the drug. 
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Ford, Bacon & Davis, one of the coun- 
try’s leading engineering firms. 

@ Urged as Gas Carriers—The conclu- 
sions arrived at by the engineering firm’s 
staff are roughly comparable to those 
of the petroleum industry itself, as 
stated six weeks ago before a special 
Senate committee investigating the 
postwar prospects for federally owned 
pipelines. 

Both the petroleum industry and the 
engineering firm agree that the outstand 
ing possibility for postwar utilization of 
the “Inches” is to convert them to the 
transport of natural gas. ‘These pipe- 
lines begin in Texas, close to the coun- 
try’s largest known reserves of natural 
gas, and end in what is considered the 
greatest and most concentrated poten- 
tial market for natural gas in the coun- 
try—the northern New Jersey, New 
York, and Philadelphia region. 

e Difficulties Cited—Like the petroleum 
industry, the engineers’ report directs 
attention to some of the difficulties that 
may have to be faced in such conversion. 

For one thing, says the firm, there 
does not appear to be any established 
gas company to acquire the lines for 
their full length (about 1,400 mi. for 
Big Inch, 1,700 mi. for Little Inch). 
Consequently, the government will have 
to take “at least most of the risk in- 
herent in operation and ownership in 
natural gas service until sufficient sales 
are realized for profitable operation.” 
This, it declares, may take five years or 
more. 

Another consideration arises from the 

fact that the natural gas would replace 
facilities turning out manufactured gas 
in coke ovens. According to the en- 
gineers’ report, it would therefore be 
dificult to work out a rate structure 
that would permit amortization of by- 
product gas plants and still give con- 
sumers the advantage of low natural 
gas rates. 
@ Not Favored for Oil--On the subject 
of postwar use of the “Inches’’ for carry- 
ing crude oil and — products, 
as they did during the war, the engineer- 
ing firm’s conclusions are of a piece 
with the industry’s: The lines were an 
emergency measure and never intended 
to fit ints a peacetime economy; other 
industry-owned transportation facilities 
such as tankers and pipelines are ayail- 
able and more efficient; there is not 
enough business in sight to make the 
lines a paying proposition; continued 
use would adversely affect the eco- 
nomics of the oil industry, particularly 
its refining and marketing operations. 

Although the Ford, Bacon & Davis 
report was asked for by RFC and is 
significant as an independent opinion, it 
does not necessarily follow that the gov- 
ernment’s conclusions, or those of Con- 
gress, will follow suit. As with all major 
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questions of surplus property disposal, 
there is always “another side’’—and fre- 
quently more than the conventional 
“two sides,” when in-between positions 
are considered, as will doubtless develop 
in this case (BW—Sep.22'45,p42). 

e Public Interest First—At least one 
thing is clear. In deciding the ultimate 
disposition of the “Inches,” Congress 
and the government will be more con- 
cerned with questions of its effect on 
the national economy than they will be 
with dollars and cents. 


Cloud Over FPC 


Agency’s future is dark 
as key men leave and loss of 
independent status appears to 
be assured in reorganization. 


By every standard of bureaucracy, 

the future is dark for the Federal Power 
Commission, one of the clder regula- 
tory bodies of the federal government, 
and one of the most powerful in terms 
of jurisdiction—both statutory and 
otherwise. 
e Asleep During Fight—The dark clouds 
on FPC’s horizon are several and real. 
For one thing, the agency slept through 
the congressional fight over the federal 
mf, gp yt bill (BW —Dec.22’45, 
pl7) and awakened, too late, to find 
that it was not among those afforded ex- 
emption from the Sage departmen- 
tal rejiggering. us its independent 
status, 25 years old last August, may not 
last longer than this season’s Christmas 
tree. 

Another cloud, perhaps not a major 

one but still one of some size, is the 
agency's lack of a general counsel and 
the fact that, barring a federal pay 
boost, this job cannot pay more than 
$9,800 yearly. 
e Job for Amateur—Washington has 
plenty of attorneys who would give 
their eyeteeth to be general counsel for 
FPC at that figure, but the commission 
is in no position to throw the job to 
some promising youngster and hope 
that he proves a Portia with a Phila. 
delphia background. For one thing, 
the commission has no attorney mem- 
bers. Thus, the general counsel will 
speak with added weight. 

Then too, the electric power and 
natural gas industries are not addicted 
to sending boys out to do men’s jobs, 
particularly in court; so FPC can hardly 
do so knowingly. 

e Hit the Jackpot—For those who doubt 
that lightning strikes twice in the same 
place, there is the added discourage- 
ment that FPC picked a relatively un- 
known young man for its last general 
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A BOMBSIGHT LINES UP A NEW BUSINESS 


In the Chicago laboratories of Victor Adding Machine Co., Dr. Hartland B 
Snyder (left), a research project director, and Fred Rolli, Victor’s chief engi- 


neer, regard the Norden bombsight with gratitude. 


When war ended, the 


firm’s laboratory was about five times bigger than in prewar days, chiefly 
because of exacting laboratory demands of the bombsight for which Victor was 
a prime contractor. Now the laboratory will retain its war size, provide jobs 
for its 40 technicians through Victor's decision to offer scientific facilities on a 
fee basis to precision machinery makers—not competing with Victor. 


counsel, Charles V. Shannon, and hit 
the jackpot. 

Some months ago, Shannon left 
FPC for private Washington practice, 
and the only good thing about that 
from the commission’s standpoint was 
that he left behind an unprecedented 
string of major legal victories which 
extended the Sail power act to limits 
which could exhilarate only the most 
ardent New Dealer. FPC’s problem now 
is to find some one to do the same 
to the natural gas act, which covers a 
field where the agency is increasingly 
extending itself (BW—Sep.15’45,p28). 
e Important Loss—Another FPC prob- 
lem is the loss of its flywheel some 
months ago in the resignation of Basil 
Manly, t - a chairman. Manly, who 
followed the example of a growing 
number of federal policy makers by ac- 
cepting a job in industry (the natural 
pas industry, at probably two and one 

alf to three times the $10,000 he took 
down as a member of FPC), was little 
known to the public, but he was one 
of the more capable men in government. 

It was Leland Olds who has stood 
out front on the FPC stage since 1940 


and has taken much of the publicity, 
the titles, and the spotlight. In his 
way, Olds, who recently was elected 
chairman again, replacing Manly, has 
been a very important man to the 
commission, for his evangelistic espousal 
of public ownership in the power field 
assured FPC of good standing in Wash- 
ington’s red hot public power cabal at 
a time when a less militant perform- 
ance might have brought more effective 
attacks on the agency's jurisdiction. 

e Behind Expansion Drive—It was Olds 
who charged about the nation early in 
the defense program threatening power 
shortage after power shortage and lend- 
ing official support to the tremendous 
drive for expansion which federal power 
men waged so successfully then. 

It was Manly, however, who gave 
the commission dignity in the days 
when Olds’ shortage predictions be 
came as ludicrous as Mussolini’s marclt 
on Greece. After the War Production 
Board had expropriated virtually all of 
FPC’s jurisdiction—largely because J. A 
Krug of WPB was right and Olds was 
sO wrong on power supply—it was Manly 
who negotiated the FPC-WPB agree. 
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ts dividing jurisdiction of electric 
wer and natural gas. Those segments 
[the power business which enter- 
ed any hope of a reconciliation with 
1 looked primarily to Manly, and 
tural gas oxagey ages: that he 

ie enough sense to be worth hiring. 
Next to the Block—Having lost on 
e reorganization bill, FPC is more 
pless in the position of the turkey 
mse pen is next to the chopping 
soc The Interior Dept., which be- 
the nation’s top power holding 
pany three or four days ago, has 
yg cherished FPC’s planning organ- 
ation, which makes market studies of 
ed federal power developments, 
nines the power resources of streams 
er the country, recommends on 
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metgy rates. 
ion cf federal power activity in 
Interior which Congress has approved 
mm recent years, that is the logical 
place for FPC’s engineering organiza- 
That FPC’s regulatory duties should 
go to the Interior Dept. is a prospect 
vhich makes no sense administratively, 
for some of the agencies—Bonneville 
Power Administration, Southwestern 
Power Administration, and others—al- 
rady under Interior are regulated in 
me way or another, mostly with re- 
pect to power rate schedules, by FPC. 
An Interior subsidiary rng Sa In- 
terior subsidiary’s rates, which rates 
hall compete with private power, is 
adim prospect in the eyes of some. 
¢Part to Commerce t.2—The al- 
tematives are that FPC remain inde- 
pendent, which is possible but prob- 
ably unlikely, or that it be split up, with 
part of its fanetitias landing in Interior 
and part elsewhere, perhaps in the 
Commerce Dept. 


Farm Parity Policy Shifts 


Administration, bedeviled by weaknesses apparent in parity 
prices for agricultural products, turns its attention to putting across 


a plan for assuring parity income. 


Basic changes in national policy 
toward the farm problem are brewing as 
at no time since the outbreak of the 
war. ‘This list of more or less isolated 
developments is proof enough: 

A House subcommittee calls a special 
hearing to find out what’s “wrong” with 
cotton. 

Congress gets a bill to supplement the 
food purchasing power of low-income 
families. 

The American Farm Economic Assn. 
sponsors a contest on agricultural price 
policy. 

A second bill aims to industrialize 
rural areas. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson delivers an address on Equal- 
ity for Agriculture. 

A third bill seeks to include farm 
wages in the formula for calculating 
what farm prices should be. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment makes public a policy state- 
ment on agriculture. 

e Crazy Quilt Has a Pattern—Though 
apparently unrelated, these events are 
really symptomatic of a single problem— 
parity pricing of farm products. It is a 
problem which has built up over the 
past decade, resulting in chronic sur- 
pluses and the loss of export markets. 

The Administration, which has been 
plagued by parity-pricing for years, is 
now ready for a do-or-die attempt to 
substitute something else. With one 
hand, it is turning up the shortcomings 


of our present farm-price policy; with 
the other, it is backing a number of 
measures that would facilitate the 
changeover to something new. 

e Written Into the Law—The seed of 
the present problem was sown in the 
ay sae Adjustment Act of 1933, 
when farmers finally succeeded in hav- 
ing written into law the principle of a 
fair exchange value for their products. 

That principle may be summarized in 
one word, parity. As generally defined, 
parity is the price that must be brought 
by a farm product—cotton, wheat, corn, 
rice, eggs, milk, hogs, beef, and so on— 
to give that product the same purchasing 
power today as it had in the five years 
preceding the outbreak of the first 
World War (Aug., 1909-July, 1914). 
¢ Simple in Principle—Calculating par- 
ity for most crops is a matter of simple 
arithmetic. 

As an example, the prewar (1909-14) 
average farm price of wheat was 88.4¢ a 
bu. On Nov. 14, 1945, the parity index 
—the ratio of prices paid by farmers for 
food, clothing, furniture, machinery, 
seed, fertilizer, etc., plus interest and 
taxes—was 175% of the prewar base. 
Mulitplying the prewar average farm 
price of wheat (88.4¢ a bu.) by the 
parity index number (175) indicates a 
parity price of $1.55 a bu. The average 
farm price of wheat on Nov. 15 was 
$1.53 a bu., or 99% of parity. 
¢ Difficult in Practice—But last month’s 
99%-of-parity price for wheat is not 


IN SEARCH OF OPINION 


Lined up before a Chicago carbarn, six streamliners 

sporting varied paint jobs get ready for their morning 
n “style show” Madison St. run. Purpose: to determine 
f from riders what color combinations satisfy them estheti- 
cally, to find out which colors are most visible for safety 
reasons. Enlisting public opinion in such matters is more 
or less typical of the present trend in Chicago transit 
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doings. Now before the U. S. District Court is an offer 
of Chicago Transit Authority, new public corporation, 


to buy Surface Lines, largest of the city’s three traction 
systems. Whether or not public ownership becomes an 
actuality, Chicagoans are assured of one of their biggest 
transit improvement programs in 30 years. The bankrupt 
Surface Lines have court authority for a $22 million pro- 
gram calling for 600 new streetcars, 465 buses, 210 trolley 
buses. Some of the units have already been delivered. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: BUSINESS BORROWING 
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Peace and a return to more normal business patterns have caused the first 
sharp rise in commercial borrowing from banks since the upsurge which ended 
in the spring of 1942. And the rise is even more impressive than it may appear 
on casual observation; government-guaranteed loans for war production have 
been contracting ever since May. A good bit of the lending has been made 
in order to finance extraordinarily heavy trade; these loans will contract after 
the year end. But industry has been borrowing on term loans, too, partly to 
retire securities and partly to secure working capital. 


typical of peace-time experience. In 
August, 1939, just yp to the outbreak 
of war in Europe, the average farm price 
of wheat was 544¢ a bu., or 51% of 
parity. Yet, according to the spirit of 
the 1933 law and subsequent related 
legislation, the government was com- 
mitted to get the price of wheat up to 
parity “as soon as practicable” through 
devices such as direct purchase, loans, 
benefit payments, and acreage reduction. 

When the parity yardstick went into 
the law, farm prices were so low that 
any measure designed to lift them was 
bound to be seized on as a life-saver. 
It wasn’t so much a question as to where 
the yardstick would finally lead as it was 
to do something—anything. 

e War Spurs and—Today’s situa- 
tion is radically different. 

Beginning with 1940, domestic and 
foreign demand for U. S. farm products 
constantly increased. As a result, most 
farm products have long since been 
bringing close to, or more than, parity 
prices. Last month, farm prices as a 
whole averaged 205% of the parity 
base, a 25-year high. In August, 1939, 
they stood at 89% of the base level. 

True, the government is pledged by 
law to support prices on a long list of 
farm piodeaith at not less than 90% of 
parity (924% for cotton) for two years 
following the Jan. | after the legal end 
of the war. But the overriding factor 
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in this high level of farm prices has been 
wartime demand. 

© Basically Defective—When the relief 
needs abroad decline, when storage 
stocks at home are replenished, when 
wartime incomes shrink to peacetime 
levels, even extraordinary demand can 
be satisfied. Then parity pricing’s fun- 
damental defect will again loom up as 
big as a barn—it freezes relationships 
to an historical base that has become 
divorced from reality. 

This was indicated at the outset. For 
example, in tobacco it was realized that 
the pre-first World War base would not 
assure profitable production; so the base 
was first set at 1919-29; then, in 1940, 
it was changed to 1935-39. For a num- 
ber of other crops, the 1909-14 base 
wouldn’t do because they weren't really 
known, or, at least, widely raised, during 
that period; soybeans are a good ex- 
ample. Of 157 commodities for which 
the Dept. of Agriculture now computes 
parity figures or comparable prices, only 
61 have a 1909-14 base period. How- 
ever, these comprise more than 80% 
of the value of all farm products. 
© Operating Costs Change—As more 
and more tractors, milking machines, 
and trucks found their way to the farm; 
as the use of fertilizer and rural electri- 
fication expanded; as superior varieties 
of crops and livestock such as hybrid 
corn and baby beef were devilopel, pro- 


duction costs dropped, yields 1 <0, , 
price disparities multiplied. 
Before the second World Wit y 

not unusual for cotton seed oi), \,y. 
sell at 120% of parity at the saiic tin, 
that apples were selling at 65% of py 
ity. In the immediate postwar cro, 
it is quite possible that legal price sy 
ports won’t bring us enough mi\k by 
will give us more eggs than we ©. us 
@Income and Tastes—Another {act 
not recognized by the 1909-14 parit 
base is that as consumer incomes rise 
preferences change. The shift i, awa 
from apples, bread, and potatoes to th 
relatively more expensive (and 
quently more nutritious) citrus fruits 
vegetables, and dairy products. 
Still another drawback is this: If the 
relation of demand to supply of a give 
commodity isn’t reasonably maintaine 
over a period of years, parity-pricin 
breaks p set Cotton is the classica 
illustration. With prices held high by 
government action, the U. S. has priced 
itself out of the export market; high-cost 
areas have remained in production; 
foreign expansion has been fostered; and 
competitive fibers, especially rayon, 
have found steadily enlarging markets 
Result: chronic peacetime cotton sur. 
luses. 
e Shifts in Income—Of transcending 
ee is the over-all change in agn 
culture's position since the 1909-14 
period. Then, 35% of the—nation’ 
population lived on farms, and agricul- 
ture accounted for 12% of the national 
income; today, 18% of the population 
is on the farm and agriculture accounts 
for 9% of the income. In other words 
the ratio of farm population is down by 
half, farm income only *v a quarte: 
Yet, agricultural output has been run 
ning at the highest levels ever known. 
As a recent study of the Federal Re 
serve Board points out, “The crux of 
the problem. . . is to develop a program 
which will restore flexibility between 
ag and yet provide assurance that 
arm income will not again be allowed 
to collapse.” 
@ Parity Income Emerges—Farm organ- 
izations, congressmen, and the Dept. of 
Agriculture recognize this. As far back 
as 1937, the Soil Conservation & Do- 
mestic Allotment Act enunciated this 
new policy: “To reestablish as rapidly 
as possible the ratio between purchas- 
ing power of net income per person on 
farms and that of income per person not 
on farms that ester in the base 
period, Angus, 909-July, 1914.” 
That policy underlines the fact that 
many students of the farm problem are 
really interested in income rather than 
prices as such. The concept has come 
to be known as parity income. 
e@ Not an Easy Job—How to sell this 
policy to the farmers and how to put it 
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Drink sea water, and Jive? It can’t be done. But it was done! Flyers, adrift 
at sea, Can now survive due to the Sea Water De-salting Kit developed by 
Permutit.* 

This wartime “magic” with water is cited merely to indicate what Per- 
mutit Water Conditioning can mean mow in peace—to the manufacturer, 
municipality, and householder. 

Industry learned, in war, to work to new mechanical tolerances—and 
to new chemical “tolerances,” too. These higher standards may call for an 
entirely new quality of water as peacetime production is resumed. 

For over 30 years, water made-to-order has been the business of Per- 
mutit. And not just for industrial plants, but for hospitals, laundries, 
cities and homes. If you are having trouble with the water you use, take 
it up with Water Conditioning Headquarters. Write to The Permutit Com- 
pany, Dept W, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. or Permutit Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. * Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


IT'S BACK! PERMUTIT HOME WATER CONDITIONER 
—the appliance that turns hard water into soft water. 
Dishes sparkle, clothes launder whiter, housework is 
easier throughout the home equipped with Permutit's 
Water Conditioner. Send for FREE BOOKLET and name 
of your nearest dealer. 


PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


into effect are problems that h 
be solved. Basically, any subst 
ea pricing must be conv: 
wasn t a chance if it isn’t acce; 
agriculture. ‘To the farmer, ° 


? 

meaning the parity price—is sa 

High wartime prices, the gor oth 
support program hitched to 
prices, and legislation now pen - 
signed to boost parity prices | ora 
30% (BW —Nov.10’45,p19) all I 
the price concept to the farmer. | ™ 
income, on the other hand, c« V3 
realized at less-than-parity price ing 
minimizes its iene at present ma 
© Secretary States Case—In a eq 
address at Memphis last month, Sec: 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. An le: 
redefined the parity-income gol ; tic 
“Agriculture’s fair share of the nation la 
income under full employment, { 
scale industrial activity . . .the kind | 
income agriculture would receive wit 5 


55,000,000 to 60,000,000 people en 
ploved, with a national income of $1 5| 
biliion or more.” 

In Anderson’s opinion, such a goa 

will encourage adjustments toward th 
kind of crops, livestock, and fiber that 
America must have—with workers ab! 
to buy enough of the right kinds of foo 
for a nutritious diet. 
e@ Ideas Tossed Around—All sorts of sug 
gestions have been developed both in 
side and outside the Dept. of Agricul 
ture in an attempt to spell out way 
and means of attaining parity income 
That is exactly what Anderson wants! 
He wants to stimulate thinking. He 
wants pros and cons laid out on the 
table, as it were, to be nibbled or tasted, 
chewed or digested. 

In the meantime, the Administration 
is backing several measures that would 
ease the job of switching from a parity- 
pricing to a parity-income farm polic 
e New Food Stamp Plan—One is the 
National Food Allotment Program in- 
troduced in mid-1945 by Senators 
George D. Aiken, Vermont Republican, 
and Robert M. LaFollette, Wisconsin 
Progressive. (Similar bills were intro- 
duced in the House by Jerry Voorhis, 
California Democrat, and Charles M 
LaFollette, Indiana Republican.) 

Core of the plan is the issuance of 
food coupons to low-income families at 
the rate of 40% of family earnings. 
Thus, if a family of four has an income 
of $25 a week and it takes $3.50 a week 
to provide each member with an ade- 
quate diet, the family would be eligible 
to buy the necessary $14 of food cou- 
pons for $10. ? 

e The Pros and Cons—Sponsors of the 
bill claim it will move surpluses, cushion 
depressions, and keep prices of most 
food products safely above support 
prices during the reconversion period. 
Critics argue that it will be used to 
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In return for the fair way you 

and the rest of the public treated 

them during the period of 

scarcities . . . restaurants and 
other establishments are making plans to give you, 
now, the kind of air that will be restful, or invig- 
orating, to suit the mood. 

It’s easy to understand why improved air condi- 
tioning emerged from the war. Consider Worth- 
ington’s own case. To our 50-year experience in 
manufacturing air conditioning and refrigerating 
equipment have now been added the lessons 
learned in solving air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion problems for aircraft factories, chemical 
laboratories, synthetic rubber plants, etc... . 


problems which involved precise control of tem- 


perature and humidity. 

Since Worthington makes so many of the in- 
terdependent ‘‘vitals’’ of air conditioning .. . 
compressors, engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, 
valves, fittings — for unit coriditioners or com- 
pletely engineered systems . . . we can put this 
wartime experience to the best possible use. If you 
operate a place where better air conditioning will 
help make customers more comfortable, remember 
there's more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, 
N. J. Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 


machinery for more than $0 years. 2405.8 


move surpluses rather than to improve 
the national diet, to freeze production 
in present crops rather than encourage 
shifts to the growing of more nutritious 
ones. 

Also being supported by the Adminis- 
tration is the Industrialization of Under- 
developed Areas Act (BW—Oct.6'45, 
pe. By creating more opportunities for 

usiness, commercial, and industrial em- 
ployment in rural sections, it would fore- 
stall a reversal of the trend away from 
the farm—movement that is inevitable 
as machinery begins to take over more 
and more. 
© Fewer on the Farm—The coming ex- 
pansion in machine technology on the 
farm means that fewer and fewer people 
will be turning out more and more food 
products. ‘This enhances the case for 
pay income because there will be 

ewer persons dividing up the farm-in- 
come pie. 

Aside from the two measures men- 

tioned, another is being developed 
jointly by the Administration and a 
special Holtse committee headed by 
Rep. Stephen Pace, Georgia cotton bloc 
leader. Although it embodies a plan of 
rural industrialization and implicitly in- 
cludes “adequate diet” as a national ob- 
jective, it is much broader than the 
Aiken-LaFollette bill and the Indus- 
trialization of Underdeveloped Areas 
Act combined. 
@ Revolution in Cotton—In short, it is a 
plan to “reconvert” the economy of the 
South by (1) maintaining cotton pro- 
duction at prewar levels, (2) mechaniz- 
ing cotton production wherever possi- 
ble, (3) dropping domestic cotton prices 
gradually to the world level, and (4) 
diversifying the agricultural output of 
the Cotton Belt. 

By stimulating industry south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, by raising the aver- 

age level of farm income, by restoring 
our export market for cotton, and by 
directing, rather than obstructing, the 
present migration from the farm, cot- 
ton’s reconvérsion would strengthen 
agriculture’s basic position and facilitate 
the changeover to a_parity-income 
mechanism. 

But it is tantamount to a socio-eco- 

nomic revolution in the Cotton South. 
When it is formally presented to Con- 
gress, as it doubtless will be, it will en- 
counter loud resistance. 
@ See Need to Hurry—The Administra- 
tion is alive to the opposition it faces in 
and outside of Congress in attempting 
to shift agriculture from a_parity-price 
to a parity-income basis. It is also alive 
to the fact that if something isn’t done 
to get away from parity pricing within 
the next two years, say—before the 
bloom of exceptionally high farm de- 
mand fades away—the existing farm 
price structure may collapse. 
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Reburial Slated 


Return of our war dead to 
America will cost $210 million. 
Morticians lobby against bill to 
create more national cemeteries. 


Most of the American dead of the 
second World War, will be exhumed 
and brought back to the U. S. for burial 
at a cost of $210 million, compared 
with the $20 million spent after the 
first World War, if the Senate approves 
the Sikes bill, which the House passed 
Dec. 17. Precedent and sentiment are 
powerful arguments for favorable action. 
The War Dept., which wil! bave sole 
charge of the operations, estimates that 
300,000 bodies will be brought home. 

e Cemetery Bill Opposed—Cemetery 


owners and morticians, who will get a 
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Millions of Passenger Car Tires 
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Rationing of passenger car tires will 
end Jan. 1, but don’t count on going 
right out and replacing those four 
recaps you've been using these past 
years. Although output is almost back 
to normal (11,000,000 estimated for 
the last quarter of 1945, 66,000,000 
scheduled for 1946, against a previous 
all-time high of about 53,000,000 a 
year), stocks on hand present a far 
different picture. Manufacturers’ 
stocks are just about half what they 
were at the end of 1941, dealers’ in- 
ventories are close to the vanishing 
point, while replacement demand is 
at the highest level in history. 


good share of the reburial moiicy. 
reported to be lobbying in Washing: 


against a companion bill that | opo 
the establishment of 79 more j\atio; 


cemeteries in this country (B\\ —,, wi 
18’45,p58). In this opposition tlicy ie dead 
meeting charges of being influc: ccd i the sz 
an interest in selling private lot of id 


ably to veterans’ next of kin. 1] 
federal government at present |ias 
cemeteries in 28 states, and thc p, 
posed legislation would create at |c; 
one cemetery in each of the remaini 
20 states. 

Veterans interred in national cem 
teries aftez the first World War totale 
only 124% of those who were cligib| 
A War Dept. survey indicates that abo 
17% of the next of kin of this war 
dead desire their soldiers’ interment ; 
national cemeteries where lots are pr 
vided free. If these percentages can | 
cut by blocking establishment of 7 
new national burying rounds, those i 
terested in private cemeteries will na 
urally reap bigger profits. 
© Flood of Letters—Some soldiers px 
tested during the war that, if they wer 
killed, they wished to remain on th 
battlefield where they fell. But no voic 
in Congress has opposed the plan t 
bring our war dead home. Parents an 
other close relatives are writing congress 
men to ask how they can get their boys 
or girls’ bodies back. The Army Quarte: 
master’s office has received 80,000 0 
these letters. 

It cost $396.04 to bring a body hom, 
from France after 1918 and bury it herelll Chiea 
Now such costs will rise to about $70 senge: 
a body, the War Dept. says, becausqil satio 
there will be better sealed metal casket Ji explo 
because labor costs are up, and becauscii plann 
the dead are not now concentrated in } 
one country. Air transport must boi anno 
used in recovering many bodies, anothe | Aj 
factor in increasing expenses. track 

One feature of the War Dept. plan i twee 
that was not available after the firstil] Rive: 
World War is the payment of $50 tof railre 
next of kin for interment expenses 1% city 
reburial is in a private cemetery. This trucl 
is an item of importance to many 0! woul 
those opposing the plan for more na-¥ prob 
tional cemeteries. ul 
e In 50 Countries—Of the 77,217 who ff Park 
died overseas in the first World War, Ir 
46,310 were brought home. The cx-§ site 
humation, removal, and reburial were @ and 
completed in 1921. The 30,907 others & the’ 
lie in eight European cemeteries. abor 

Now the Army alone has 207,000 & Bec 
dead of the recent war who are buried toge 
in 267 cemeteries in 50 countries. A & trac 
cemetery is defined as a place with @ mo 
twelve or more bodies; otherwise the ters 
men are listed under “isolated burial.” 9 free 
Spokesmen for the American graves @ cou 
registration service say that there will @ por 
be few unidentified corpses because of 
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great care and speed with which 
eir men identified the dead after or 
uring combat. 

On Nov. 1 the Army had only 18,311 
sted as missing in action. Of these 
me will turn up alive and many who 
me dead will be identified. There were, 
t the same time, 3,500 bodies in proc- 
«sof identification, plus 1,800 in group 
burials such as are necessary when a 
lomber plane crashes. 

To Take Five Years—To secure re- 
mm of the body of a member of the 
med forces or of a civilian employee, 
the next of kin would have to request 
he action by writing the Secretary of 
Var. All those who died abroad after 
Sept. 16, 1940, are covered by the Sikes 
bill. The measure assumes that the work 
ill be completed in five years. The 
ecretary may, at his discretion, order 
he bodies of unidentified dead brought 
ack, too. Presumably this will allow 
two unknown dead, one from the Pa- 
cific and one from the Atlantic area, to 
be interred by the side of the un- 

known soldier in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Widows, wives, and minor children 
of war veterans may also be buried in 
national cemeteries at government ex- 

. This is another reason why mor- 
ticians are fighting the creation of new 
national cemeteries. 


CHANGE STATION PLANS 


2 somgee of the fang committee 
studying the problem of rejiggering 
Chicago’s four elderly South Side pas- 
senger depots into a brand-new super- 
station (BW—Dec.22’45,p44) last week 
exploded a heavy charge under the city 
lanners’ dream site. Mayor Edward 
Kelly backed them up in a public 
announcement. 

Air rights over the Illinois Central 
tracks just east of Michigan Ave. be- 
tween Randolph St. and the Chicago 
River are far too valuable for use as a 
railroad terminal, the — told the 
city planners. Automobile, bus, and 
truck congestion around the station 
would intensify the entire Loop’s traffic 

roblem, ially snarling up the 
— and the north end of Grant 


Instead, the engineers will favor a 
site in the neighborhood of 18th St. 
and Archer Ave. This is 14 mi. south of 
the North Western and Union Stations, 
about 2 mi. from the Palmer House. 
Because many of the lines come close 
together at that point, a minimum of 
track relocation would be involved. Re- 
moval of tracks between the present 
terminals and the proposed site would 
free many acres of closed-in land, and 
could upgrade the neighborhoods im- 


portantly. 
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T may look like the same 
Main Street you’ve always 
known, outwardly. But step in- 
side one of the stores on a hot 
summer’s day—a summer not far 
off—and you'll notice a differ- 
ence right away. Yes, air condi- 
tioning! 

The hundreds of cities and 
towns outside our metropolitan 
areas represent one of the big- 
gest postwar markets for air 
conditioning equipment—and 
for copper. , 

For tube coils and other com- 
ponents essential to the science 
of cooling, no other commercial 
material equals copper and its 


For your comvenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (20 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 


centers throughous the country. 


Same old Main Street nothin’/ 


alloys in resistance to corrosion, 
in strength and ready worka- 
bility. 

Air conditioning is just one 
of many new industries to turn 
to copper, one of the oldest of 
metals. This is something to 
consider in planning the pur- 
chase (or manufacture) of new 
products. And one of the lead- 
ing producers of copper is 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. In- 
corporated, Waterbury 91, Con- 
necticut—a Subsidiary of Ken- 


necott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


They made Rubber Stick to Raven... 


to produce a better fire 


A tough problem arose when they first 
used rayon cords in truck tires... 

It was difficult to make rubber adhere 
satisfactorily to rayon. A new material 
was needed...one that would bind these 
two together. 

Finally, chemists developed a special 
adhesive that makes the rubber coating 
adhere firmly to the rayon cords. As a 


result, thousands of miles were added to 
the life of heavy truck tires, 

creas one of the many Flintkote 
rub roducts, is a component part of 
that adhesive. 

And that is but one more example out 
of thousands where Flintkote research 
and Flintkote products are serving in- 


dustry. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


“From paper boxes to sound deadeners 


and absorbers... from subway flooring to 
skyscraper roofing...from interior finish- 
ing to exterior waterproofing... from ad- 
hesives to expansion joints...from bitu- 
minous enamels to industrial cements... 
from protective coatings for industrial 
structures to a wide line of build- 

ing materials for new construction aT 
and modernization. 


Sm Los Angeles 54, California. 


Yes, Flintkote makes many things that 
serve well...at home and abroad. The 
complete research, development and 
rs — of Flintkote are 
ways at your disposal. 
Offices ‘ principal cities throughout 
the country. THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., 55th and Alameda Streets, 


Bulk Gas Rivals 


Detroit company wou 4d ba 
Panhandle from selling diract} 
big industrial customers. Sa 
home rates may be affected, 


Utility rates, long the subject of cou 
and utility commission argumcit j 
Michigan, again have come to thc ford 
at Detroit. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. ha 
gone dees the state’s Public Scrvicg 
Commission with a proceeding to pro 
hibit sale of gas direct to large industria 
consumers by Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
line Co., which supplies the Dctroi 
utility with natural gas from the South 
west. 
© Other Rates Affected—Michigan Con 
solidated argued that if it loses its bigl 
industrial sales, it will have to seek rat 
increases on its small household ac 
counts to offset the drop in revenue. 

Panhandle has been planning to sell 
bulk gas direct to big consumers, 
Smeal special pipelines. Its first move 
in that direction was indicated when 
Ford Motor Co, obtained permission 
to build an 18-in. gas pipeline from its 
works in the direction of the Panhandle 
Eastern line. 

When the Michigan Public Service 
Commission heard about this, it asked 
the Federal Power Commission to en- 
join Panhandle from selling gas to Ford 
pending inquiry. 
e$13 Million Rebate—While it has 
been worrying over possible loss of its 
bulk business to Panhandle, Michigan 


Consolidated has obtained lower whole- § 


sale rates from Panhandle. The lower- 
ing of rates by the FPC followed hear- 
ings extending over a period of years, 
and makes available about $13 million 
in impounded funds for rebate to cus 
tomers of the Michigan company. 

Typical of all other elements in the 
tangled Michigan utility arguments, dis- 
position of the money is being con- 
tested in the state Supreme Court, with 
both the Public Service Commission 
and the city of Detroit claiming the 
right to rebate it as they see fit. 
e Edison Refund—Another utility rate 
development occurred when the Detroit 
Edison Co., electric power supplier for 
the Detroit area, announced that, if the 
courts approved, a refund of $16,45,- 
000 would be made on 1944-45 bills, 
equivalent to about 9% of net electric 
bills for the past two years. In addi- 
tion, a $3 million rate cut was offered 
for 1946. 

The proposed rebate, which would 
wipe out all excess-profits tax liabilitics 
of the company for the past two years, 
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the I Wear does a Boeing engineer think — super-bomber into the peace-making fact Already the prototype of the first true 
dis. about? Talk to one for ten minutes and _ of the B-29. They put millions of gruel- _super-transport—the Boeing Stratocruiser 
on- his pencil will start expressing the cease- _ing man-hours into a battle that never § —has established new records for speed, 
vith less workings of his mind... in smooth, made the headlines but surely affected performance and operating economy. 
‘ion clean, flattened curves of laminar flow the course of history. Again and again _Incorporated in its design are scores of 
the airfoils, streamlined engine nacelles and _ they came up against blank walls—started aerodynamic and structural advance 

upswept tail fins. over—found ways to do what had been _— ments developed and proved in victory 
7” For his is the kind of imagination that the impossible. over Japan. 
a panet Bests. In the absorbing task of de- You can’t stop such men. You can’t In peacetime days ahead, the special 
the signing a new and better airplane he will suppress their fierce enthusiasm or their abilities in research, design, engineering 
). stay at his desk days and nights without = amazing technical skill. Now that the and manufacture which have given 
Ils, sleep. His figuring is in infinitesimal — war is over, they'll go right on creating Boeing leadership in the big-bomber field 
as measurements, but he thinks in terms of and improving airplanes for the greater _- wif bring you the Strgtocruiser and other 
di- the infinite. His horizons are unlimited. peacetime age of flight—the commercial  ad¥ancements in aeene. You can 
ed Boeing engineers—more than 3000 of _transports and military aircraft that will be sure that any airplane “Built by 
them—translated the Army's dream of a make and keep America strong in the air. _ Boeing” is built to lead. 


THE KAYDET TRAINER e« THE STRATOLINER « PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


e THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 


BOEING 


is one of the largest in utility history, 
and would end proceedings brought by 
the Detroit municipal government to 
compel Detroit Edison to reduce rates 
by an amount equivalent to its federal 
excess-profits tax mera f 

The litigation resulted in a ruli ws 

the Michigan Supreme Court whic be 
utility rate experts thought might have 
widespread application elsewhere and 
upset traditional concepts of rate for- 
mulas. The court held that federal 
excess-profits taxes are avoidable through 
reduction of service rates and, therefore, 
may, in .he discretion of the state regu- 
latory body, be excluded from operating 
expenses in fixing utility rates. 
e State Agency Pleased—The Edison 
offer met with pleased response from 
the state Public Service Commission 
although that body earlier had ordered 
the company to refund $10,450,090 for 
this year alone. 

The reason was that the war's end 
last summer cut into company gross 
revenues to the point that it reduced 
Edison’s excess tax liability to about 
$6 million’ When Edison submitted 
figures to that effect, the commission 
gave the company permission to intro- 
duce new proposals. 


HE CUTS OUT PAPER DOLLS AND PROSPERS 


Bituminous Crisis 
War places the soft coal 


industry on its feet again, but - 


it's worried by competition of 
other fuels, price war threats. 


The aftermath of the first World 
War very nearly wrecked the U. S. bitu- 
minous coal industry. The second 
World War gave it a new lease on life. 

Now that the war has ended, mine 
operators are scope te weather eye to- 
ward the future. The past five years 
have put the industry on its feet after 
a long period of overcapacity, sacrifice 
prices, and deficit operations (BW— 
Sep.16’44,p70). But no one can be sure 
whether the cure is permanent or tem- 
porary. Right now, prospects look fairly 
good, but the goblin of overcapacity 
is sitting on the foot of the coal in- 
dustry’s bed. 

e Demand Slumps—In 1944, the peak 
year, production of bituminous hit 620,- 
000,000 net tons. During 1945, it has 
suffered from strikes and from the slump 
in industrial demand that accompanied 


His desk littered with a cheerful galaxy of toy birds and beasts, F. Peter Sachs 
(above), head of Container Corp. of America’s specialty division, Chicago, 
proudly contemplates his latest “paper doll” creation. Legs, head, and body 
are stamped into stiff cardboard sheets and slotted. From there the younger 
generation takes over, fits the toys together. During the war, scale models of 
combat planes were made by this method for naval trainees. The company 
figures Sachs’ “slotties,” initiated five years ago, a profitable venture. 
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the end of the war, but th. 


the year will be about 575 mi ‘ ¢ 
This compares with a five-y< ‘S 
average (1936-1940) of 417,7: \09 a 
Every expert has his own {c, ‘ 
what to expect in the postw eri é 


The industry’s conservative st 

figure that the demand for 

will run over 500,000,000 ton , , 
for the next three or four yea: ¢ 
Potter, former Deputy Solid | |; | 
ministrator, predicts 525,000. \\() 
550,000,000 tons a year from | 4 
1949. The Coal & Coke Cov init 


\ ee 


* 
of the Ohio Valley Transportat.on , : 
visory Board forecasts a five-year \\¢1 - 
of 531,600,000 tons annually, }r0\ a 
down like this: : 

i OnS —_— 
BE Ndi ptdGRAN pwhdérd5< 00 516,000, = 
PPE oR ce ckse ah eoads es 580,000. (C 
hy EERE DF CE SOP OEE 522,000, 
PE aides ahaa ads hess 527,000.0 =— 
eee, 513,000,0 a 
e Geared to Business Level—Al]l of th { 


estimates assume that the first ycars 
the postwar period will bring high levd 
of national income and _ business 
tivity. No coal man likes to thi 
about what would happen if this assum 
tion should prove wrong. The d 
mand for soft coal is closciy geared 
the general level of business, and a b. 
year for business is a terrible year {fq 
coal. 

The estimates also assume that co 

will be able to hold its own in compe 
tion with the other fuels that we 
crowding in on it before the war. I‘ 
the next few years, this probably is 
safe bet, and ber the long pull coal h 
a growing research program as an a 
in the hole. 
e Competitive Picture—At present, co 
has three main competitors as a sourc 
of energy: petroleum, water powe 
and natural gas. A potential fourth 
atomic power—may some day ovet 
shadow everything else, but just no 
there is no way of taking it into th 
calculations. 

Since the beginning of the Twentict 
Century, bituminous coal has been los 
ing ground comparatively, which mean 
that it has shared less than proportion 
ally in industrial expansion of the las 
50 years, although the trend was re 
versed and coal’s share began to in 
crease in 1938. In the first five years 0 
the century, bituminous coal was th 
source of 70.6% of the energy pro 
duced in the U.S. By 1942, it had beer 
squeezed down to 47.7% (up fron 
40.1% in 1938). Meanwhile, oil an 


Im\, 


gas as a source of energy had increased S 
from 9.3% to 36.3% (43.5% in 1935) 
and water power had gone from 2.1% a 
to 10.9%. P 
e Oil and Gas Threats—Most coal men 

are not acutely worried about hydro-# WY 
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3 Everybody can sympath? - »ith Old 
pro Mother Hubbard’s dog—fc. rat vaused 
cena us to do without a lot of things. But in 
romj™ some ways the scarcities caused by 
andi war have benefited us. 
= Science has discovered many new 
jo. uses for American resources, Take 
precipitated calcium-carbonate for 


nen 
lro- 
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example. Uncle Sam needed a new 
rubber pigment — to reinforce rubber 
. +. give it greater tensile strength and 
tear resistance. The answer was found 
in one grade of carbonate produced 
by Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
which — among many uses—is now 
in demand for the rubber for gloves, 
hospital sheeting, hot-water bottles ... 
rubber bands, adhesives, drug sun- 
dries . . . inner tubes. 


The whiteness of Wyandotte Calcium 
Carbonate makes it particularly valu- 
able for paper coating. Its “tailored” 
particle sizes recommend it to a variety 
of users. Other qualities are advan- 
tageous to ink and paint manufacture. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ¢ WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


S 


° 


STEINBERG 


Another grade of Wyandotte Cal- 
cium Carbonate fully measures up to 
U. S. pure food standards . . . so it’s 
ideal for enriching baking powder and 
other foods. 


Always, too, Wyandotte research is 
alert to the possibilities of putting 
calcium carbonate to still further uses 
for the health of the American public 

. . the benefit of American industry. 


Mando 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Alkalies * Chlorine « Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride © Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


NORTH CAROLINA LABOR 
GOES TO SCHOOL 


NORTH CAROLINA workers, men and women, described by 
industrial leaders as constituting an unexcelled type of labor, attended 


vocational schools by the thousands duri 


the war. 


Their native intelligence and high degree of loyalty and patri- 
otism made them eager to receive special training. Wartime training 


in special courses included: 


Training within industry (supervisors) 
Vocational training for war production 
Training in engineering, science and management 


pews men and women have joined the 
ranks of North Carolina’s army of skilled 
workers. In addition, North Carolina has a 
reservoir of 100,000 trained workers, who 
learned new skills doing war work, a group 
about which one manufacturing newcomer 
to the state wrote, ‘‘it was necessary for us 
to employ inexperienced people and train 
them. We found that these people were eas- 
ily trained and showed a high degree of en- 
thusiasm and interest in their work, They 
have proved to be efficient workmen, steady 
and reliable. We have had practically no 
absentee problem. All our workers are ex- 
ceptionally loyal and vitally interested in the 
welfare of our company and organization.”’ 

North Carolina furnished to the Armed 
Services approximately 
360,000 men and women, 
many of whom received 


18,231 
37,954 
4,474 


specialized training valuable to industry. 

Industrialists planning to locate a new or 
branch manufacturing plant will do well to 
give full consideration to the amexcelled type 
of /abor available in many North Carolina 
communities, men and women workers whose 
record makes possible efficient production. 

tion facilities, rail, truck, water 
and air, fan out in all directions to reach 
more than 50 per cent of the nation’s pop- 
ulation within a few hours, 

Write today to Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3418 Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, N. C., for 
information relative to your specific indus- 
try. A trained industrial staff will furnish 
the answers, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


electrie competition any long. 
reason that the best of the natu: | 
sites in industrialized sections h 

exploited, and that from here 

increase in electric power is } kely 
produce a more or less corres; ondjy 
imcrease in the demand for >a] { 

generating purposes. 

Competition from oil and gas \s mod 
menacing. These competitors t)ireate 
to bite big chunks out of two of +), 
coal industry’s biggest markets—railroaq 
and home heating. 

Consumption of coal by the princip 
classes of corisumers in 1942 lined yy 
like this: 

Amount 

Tons % 
Electric power utilities 65,634,000 121) 
Class I railroads.... 115,410,000 2)3 
CMG « chen dsus soos 100,921,000 186 
Other industrials.... 154,011,000 284 
Retail dealer deliveries 104,750,000 193 
© More Diesels—The total for 194? wa; 
540,726,000; which is just about what 
the industry expects to produce in q 
good peacetime year. Railroads and te 
tail dealer deliveries- (principally fo 
home heating) together accounted for 
better than 40% of the total. 

The big threat to the railroad mar- 
ket for coal is the trend toward diesel 
locomotives, which is expected to pick 
up speed now that the war is over 
(BW—Mar.31’45,p52). In home heat- 
ing, oil and gas were coming up fast 
before the war, and now government 
policies may give them an additional 
boost. Proposals to convert the Big 
Inch and Little Inch pipelines to natural 
pas, for example, brought outraged 
owls of protest from the country’s 
mine operators. 
e Cooperative Research—The industry's 
main hope in these markets lies in the 
development of new equipment that 
may help coal to keep pace with the 
other fuels. The big coal-carrying rail- 
roads and the coal producers have got 
together on research on steam _loco- 
motives, and the coal industry is back- 
ing cooperative research on home 
heating equipment, stokers, and mer- 
chandising methods to make coal more 
acceptable to the householder (page 36). 
But even with all the breaks, coal 
men admit that the industry faces a 
drop from the peak Emma of war- 
time. The big question is whether that 
contraction will be an orderly process 
or a general roughhouse in which the 
industry wastes its strength and spoils 
its markets in trying to shake down to 
some sort of equilibrium. 

e To Hit Small Operations—Over the 
long pull, the experts see little hope for 
what they call the “wheelbarrow mines,” 
the small marginal pits that have kept 
going only because the market during 
the war would pay a good price for 
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carpenter tools or office furniture, 
ts and pans or knives and forks— 
anything made with steel . . . 


.. Lhis label means the steel is 00d 


The sure, easy way to be certain of getting quality steel in any article 
you buy is to look for the U-S-S Label. This label on the article tells 
you it is made with steel backed by all the engineering skill and manu- 
facturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steel makers. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING ... United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. 


American Broadcasting Company coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for 
time and station. 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire to identify their roods with the U-S-S Label may obtain full information on request, Address United States Stecl, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 


STEEL @ WIRE COMPANY ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION ® FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY e NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRCINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


all coal that could be brought above 
ground. 

Strip mining—open pit operations 

near the surface as contrasted with the 
deep underground mines—likewise seems 
due f& a slump, although not back to 
previous levels. Stripping has set phe- 
nomenal production records, but in 
many operations opened for war pur- 
poses the quality of the coal is not up 
to the rae 20 of the deep mines, and 
that business probably will go as con- 
sumers become more choosy. Stripping, 
which accaunted for only 9.4% of bi- 
tuminous output in 1940, now con- 
tributes about 15.6% of the total (BW— 
Jul.29°44,p36). It probably will be hit 
harder than the deep mines in the com- 
ing contraction. 
e Equipment Improved—Big operators 
who have gone in heavily for mechani- 
zation and improvements underground 
will be in the best position for the next 
few years. In this respect, the industry 
thinks it is much better off now than 
it was after the first World War. Dur- 
ing the past five years, operators have 
been concentrating on improving ex- 
isting mines rather than’ opening new 
ones. 

The large operators will try to hold 

prices steady, but the small mines, par- 
ticularly the ones without an estab- 
lished outlet, may easily upset the apple- 
cart. Some coal men are so sure of a 
price war that they will even predict the 
date—mid-May or éarly June—and the 
section—a small area around Clearfield, 
Pa.—where they think it will start. 
e How Prices Break—As a hypothetical 
example of how the trouble can begin, 
the experts — a small mine owner 
with 25 carloads of coal on his siding. 
Before he can dig more coal, he has 
to move those 25 cars out. He calls a 
broker and offers the coal at $1 off the 
market price. 

The broker then calls five or six other 
brokers and offers each of them the 
same 25 cars at 50¢ off the market. In- 
stead of just 25 cars, the market now 
sees 125 or more being offered for sale. 
This sort of amplification makes the 
coal market notoriously sensitive to ru- 
mors of price cuts. 

In an actual case in Chicago, 40 car- 
loads of coal multiplied to offers of 700 
carloads and precipitated a break of 
$1.50 a ton in price overnight. 

@ May Renew Controls—If a serious 
price war breaks out, the odds are that 
at least part of the coal industry will 
put the pressure on Congres’ to revive 
the Guffey-Vinson coal act, which was 
allowed to expire in 1943 (BW-—Jul. 
10’43,p7). The Guffey act provided for 
a system of minimum prices for coal, 
designed to keep the price in each area 
from going below the mag rH average 
cost of production. Its object was to 


36 


keep coal from bleeding itself “to, death 
by chronic overproduction and price 
cutting. 

Government spokesmen say that a 

majority of the coal operators, numeri- 
cally, want the Guffey act revived imme 
diately but that some of the biggest 
tonnage producers will fight it to the 
last gasp. At the moment, Congress is in 
no mood to talk about imposing any ad- 
ditional controls on industry, but if 
coal gets into trouble next year, many 
operators will be ready to force the 
issue with the strength of the United 
Mine Workers behind them. 
e Watching Lewis—Looming up behind 
all the other problems of the coal in- 
dustry is the figure of John L. Lewis, 
U.M.W. head. The operators are bet- 
ting that Lewis will open up around 
March on the question of unionizing 
foremen, which has been hanging fire 
since last fall (BW —Oct.13’45,p102). 
This will be followed, they predict, by 
new wage and hour demands, includ- 
ing a proposal for a guaranteed annual 
wage. 

Nobody will guess at the terms of the 
final settlement, but operators are sure 
of one thing: For as far ahead as they 
can see, there will be heavy pressure to 
force wages up. Since wages in the bi- 
tuminous cad: industry are about 60% 
of costs, this means that any serious 


Coal Awakening 


Bituminous industry tur 
to research to offset threats « 
growing competition. Betie 
combustion is chief goal. 


By mid-1944, when the Big |: 
Little Inch petroleum pipelin 
the Gulf Coast to the eastern ; 
were being completed, more th 
alarmed coal companies had ral! 
hind Bituminous Coal Research 
each gladly placing on B.C.R.’s 
drum one-fourth of a cent for ev: 
of coal it mines. 
¢ Competition Multiplies—The ind str 
turned hopefully to research when face; 
with the ominous warning of growin; 
competition from oil and gas pipelines 
from increasing sales of oil and gas fur 
naces, and from development of dicscl 
power for industry med railroads. ‘lhe 
research activity was started in Wash. 
ington in 1933 when B.C.R. yas 
founded with the backing of the Na- 
tional Coal Assn. 

B.C.R., which opened an office in 
Pittsburgh later, proclaimed that te- 
search is the only answer to what coal 
men now freely admit: Oil and gas 


price cutting probably will put the 
whole industry on a deficit basis. 


have made fey opens. inroads into 
coal’s markets; the coal industry must 
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FILMLAND DREAM HOME: TAXPAYER'S NIGHTMARE 


Another dream castle for sale is the ornate Los Angeles mansion, former home 
of George Campbell Carson, wealthy mining man, who built it in 1932 for 
$500,000. Now it’s top feature among the 30,000 parcels of real estate that the 
city fathers are putting on the auction block for taxes—with $50,000 the 
starting price. The 16-room Norman edifice was taken over in the lean years 
by Patricia Noblesse, who turned it into a rooming house. 
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wlate the research of oil and gas in- 
stries, must make coal outperform its 
ompetition. 
»Drive Against Smoke—Major B.C.R. 
iectives: (1) to eliminate or sharply 
duce coal’s smoke nuisance, (2) to de- 
yise and promote more efficient meth- 
ods of burning coal to offset rising coal 
prices (up an ay of $2 a ton or 
wound 25% since 1939), (3) to make 
gal more convenient to use. 

Recently at a meeting of the National 
Smoke Prevention Assn. in Columbus, 
Ohio, B.C.R. demonstrated the steam- 
or overfire air-jets that it has re- 

(the principle is almost as old as 
coal firing) at Battelle Institute, Colum- 
bus. These jets, forcing additional air 
over fire beds (in variable amounts), can 
bring almost complete combustion of 


Engineers in five locomotives turned 

on air jets. In five seconds black smoke 
that had been billowing from the en- 
ines’ stacks faded to a scarcely visible 
0 of brownish fly ash. Steam from the 
locomotives’ own boilers was used to 
force the air over the fire beds. 
e Answer to Diesel Boom—This was part 
of B.C.R.’s answer to a wave of railroad 
favor for diesel power. A survey last 
week showed that railroads have 347 
locomotives on order—80 steam, and 267 
diesels. It was an answer also to smoke | 
abatement talk that is sweeping the 
country since war’s end relieved pressure 
for production and transportation re- 
sults, with or without smoke. In Colum- 
bus, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Toledo, and 
a dozen other cities, citizens are howling 
for enforcement of new or old smoke 
abatement ordinances. 

Switch engines operating within city 
limits have brought the loudest cries for 
tailroad smoke abatement. Air jets, of 
the Battelle steam-powered type, or fan- 
driven jets, could silence these yelps, 
and douse a lot of factory smoke, too, 
B.C.R. says. 

The Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
which cooperated in the Battelle jet re- 
search, has shown its faith in the gadgets. 
It announced a few months that it 
would install the jets on 104 yard 
engines (BW—Feb.17’45,p72). B.C.R. 
says that of the nation’s 39,000 coal- 
powered locomotives, 666 on 17 lines 
are jet equipped, and the number is 


00. t per locomotive is $150 to 


e Home Heating Threat—The coal in- 
dustry’s bi worry is oil and gas com- 
ae in home heating. Approximately 

0% of coal consumption is in retail 
deliveries and a big share of this goes to 


house heating. 

For 1945, BCR. appropriated $326,- 
000 for research at Battelle, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and West Vir- 
ginia University laboratories. Battelle 
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plus a postmark &@ 


Pres 
—when you have a « e« 
7) Postage Meter! 


in And why not have one? Printing postage 
directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 
work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage ‘is available 
in the meter as needed, in the right values—protected 
from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 
prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
meter stamp, seals the envelope. And metered mail moves 
faster in the postoffice, too! 

Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 


office—or write for illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrvey-Bowss, Inc., 1400 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1s canaDa: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 


Starts 


Fluorescent Lamps 
in a Split-second 


The new G-E Jack Rabbit is a 
split-second starter for 40-watt 
instant-starting lamps. It is not 
only quick, but efficient. The 
split-second starting action of the 
Jack Rabbit is accomplished 
with a higher overall operating 
efficiency than is obtained with 
the instant-starting system. 


Empleying a new principle in 
fluorescent starting, the Jack 
Rabbit is designed for use with 
low cost conventional ballasts. 
It combines split-second starting 
with positive stopping. When a 
lamp dies, the Jack Rabbit auto- 
matically locks it out of the 
circuit. Dead lamp flickering, 
consequently, cannot eccur. 


Because of its unique features, 

' the Jack Rabbit is destined to 

j be popular wherever fluorescent 
/ lighting is used. For detailed in- 
) formation about this latest addi- 
tion to the conplete G-E line of 
fluorescent accessories, write to 
Section G1251-102, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


; a 


got $160,008, and approximately half of 
this was earmarked for development of 
home heaters. B.C.R. says these must 
cost less to install, eliminate smoke, 
muss, and bother that traditionally go 
with hand-firing, and must burn less 
coal than any yet known. 

Three Bier f projects sponsored 
by B.C.R. at Battelle now are: 

(1) A smokeless room heater—B.C.R. 
says that roughly 45% of U.S. homes 
are still stove heated. A smokeless stove 
developed at Battelle gave forth sur- 
prising smoke puffs during test opera- 
tions of 35 of them last winter. This 
winter, 17 stove manufacturers, who 
have tossed a special fund into B.C.R.’s 

t, will sponsor trials of an improved 
model. If all goes well, they expect to 
have the stove on the market next fall. 

The manufacturers are withholding 
details of the stove’s operation until 
they get a patent. They reveal only that 
the stove has a magazine that will feed 
fuel automatically up to 24 hours with- 
out refilling. 

(2) A cli stoker—Bituminous 
men complain that standard stokers call 
for highly coking coals (which much 
bitumimous isn’t) in sizes not larger 
than 3x1 in. Battelle began experiments 
last May with a stoker designed to put 
most soft coals (in egg pi, or sizes) 
into the stoker fuel market. 

The goal is a stoker that will bring 
almost complete combustion of any 
quality of coal. It would be a package 
unit, not addable to aiready installed 
furnaces, cost no more than oi! and 
gas heaters, and operate for a full heat- 
ing season without attention if the user’s 
coal bin holds that much coal. It would 
reduce coal to a fine ash, would auto- 
matically sweep ashes into a pit. 

The principle involves so-called in- 
verted underfeed. This introduces both 
coal and air at the top of the unit, 
rather than the bottom as in conven- 
tional underfeed stokers. It is similar to 
the smokeless furnace developed by 
Prof. J. R. Fellows at the University of 
Illinois (BW—Apr.17°43,p94). A down- 
draft forces volatiles and gases (smoke) 
through a fire bed hotter at the bottom 
than at the top, where they are burned. 

The experimental, full-size, cylindrical 
unit measures approximately 30x18 in. 
outside. The firebox diameter is only 6 
in. A water jacket 6 in. thick surrounds 
the fire box to provide hot water heat. 
Another model is planned to provide 
hot air heat. 

(3) Community heating—Object is 
to determine minimum number of 
homes needed in a group or subdivision 
to make heating of all from a central 
smokeless steam or hot water heating 
plant economical (BW—Mar.17’45,p42). 
Battelle research so far indicates that at 
least 80 homes must hook into central 
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GRAVEYARD AIRPORT | 


What to do with battered and un. 
wanted war-built cargo ships remains 
a prime headache of surplus disposal, 
John W. Magill, Chicago enginecr, 
has a suggestion—use them to con- 
struct artificial island airports. With 
Chicago in mind, Magill envisions a 
12-fingered Lake Michigan port made 
up principally of 200 ship hulls sunk 
in pinwheel fashion to act as a self- 
filling sand trap to cut mechanical 
filling costs. Each hull would repre- 
sent. a bulkhead 400 ft. long, 37 ft. 
high; each would cost about $17,000. 
Magill figures that the project, inciud- 
ing hangars and concrete runways, 
would run about $90 million—or $30 
milion to $85 million less than esti- 
mates for conventional island imports, 
he reports. All runways, except the 
hangar strip, would be 7,506 ft. long, 
could handle up to 360 landings an 
hour, Magill contends. 


heat lines to cut costs below what an 
individual would pay for operating his 
own coal furnace. 

Coal men say that central heating as 
a community or municipal utility con- 
ceivably could cut coal consumption for 
house heating as much as 25% if 
adopted widely. But coal men are back- 
ing it as an alternative to losing even 
more ground to oil and gas. 

Nine coal-operating railroads and 
three big coal companics have dug up 
$1,100,000 for B.C.R. to administer in 
one of the most ambitious coal-rail re- 
search jobs. The obiect is to work out 
a coal-fired gas turbine locomotive (BW 
—Jan.20’45,p76). Diesel-electric experts 
are glad the coal folks are getting this 
out of their system. They are certain 
the idea will flop, leave the field clearer 
than ever before for diesel expansion. 
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HEN a Norton abrasive engineer tackles 

your cut-off jobs he’s not limited to one 
special type of wheel. He has a complete 
line to choose from — over 50,000 possible 
specifications. For example, he has several 
varieties of resinoid bond, both natural and 
synthetic rubber bond, and shellac bond. 
He has Alundum, 57 Alundum and Crystolon 
abrasives. And in each abrasive and bond 
‘he has a wide range of grit sizes, grades 
(hardnesses) and structures. 


‘You can be sure that a survey of your 
cut-off jobs by a Norton abrasive engineer 
will really cut costs for you — that among 
his 50,000 possible specifications there’s the 
low cost wheel for each of your cut-off jobs. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Bebr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is @ Norton Division 


Lead Still Short 


Metal performs exactly as 
anticipated which means that 
allocations for first quarter are 
being reduced again. 


Today, almost five months after V-J 
Day, lead is one material that is still 
performing as predicted when the war 
ended—it’s tighter than ever and no re- 
lief is in sight. 
© Quotas Cut Deeper—For the first 
quarter of 1946, allocations of lead to 
manufacturers of batteries, tetraethyl 
lead, collapsible tubes, cable coverings, 
white lead, etc., have been pared down 
to 257,000 tons from 260,000 tons in 
this year’s final quarter. But the new 
ele of lead (production plus im- 
ports) in that period is estimated at 
only 217,000 tons, or 40,000 tons shy 
of allocations. 

To make up: the difference, 25,000 
tons will be taken out of the ever- 
dwindling government stockpile and 
15,000 tons will be drawn down from 
private inventories. Still, the first-quar- 
ter allocation for producers of passen- 
ger-car batteries and tetraethyl lead had 
to be cut just short of the danger line. 
e Dwindling Stockpile—The govern- 
ment stockpile is on the “other side” 
of the danger line. Now 75,000 tons, 


less than a month’s supply at the cur- 
rent rate of consumption, it will be 
down to about 50,000 tons by the end 
of March. In 1943, the government 
stockpile totaled 276,000 tons (BW— 
Dec.8’45,p15). 

Domestic mine output is scarcely 

400,000 tons a year and we must im- 
port to fill our needs. 
e@ World Market Seething—The fact 
that we must import lead today is not, 
in itself, bothering Washington. The 
difficulty is that lead demand is now 
high throughout the world. Recon- 
struction needs abroad are one big rea- 
son, but only one. European countries, 
cut off from former sources of supply, 
such as Russian-occupied Silesia, are 
bidding against the U. S. for lead from 
other parts of the world such as Latin 
America—and they aren’t bound by 
U. S. ceiling prices. 

Next year CPA figures we may not 

be able to import more than 100,000 
to 150,000 tons, to come principally 
from Mexico, Peru, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia. That compares with an esti- 
mated 250,000 tons this year. 
e More Men Needed—Best possibility 
for offsetting some of this loss is right 
here at home, by increasing labor in 
the mines and thus boosting domestic 
production, and there are some faint 
signs of improvement (BW —Dec.15’45, 
pl0). The shortage, a wartime inheri- 
tance, runs to at least 4,000 men, ac- 
cording to CPA officials. 


FROM HUT TO HOME, SWEET HOME 


As the housing situation grows more desperate over the country, New York 
City mulls over the proposal to spend $26 million on 5,000 Quonset huts for 
some 10,000 homeless families. Anticipating just such a move, Great Lakes 
Steel Corp.’s Stran-Steel Division, Detroit, which has promoted its unadorned 
huts for farm and industrial use (BW—Oct.6°45,p19), gilds the military prefab. 
By adding a fireplace and a new doorway and rearranging the interior to com- 
prise two bedrooms, a living room, bath, and kitchenette, the company has 
gone far to convert the rather barnlike structure into a livable home. 
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Cut-Rate News 


American Cable proposes 
worldwide radio transmission 
of press dispatches at lower 
cost, but it’s only one-way. 


Declining rates in international com- 

munications were given another tcnta- 
tive downward shove last week. To the 
mild dismay of competitors, the Anicri- 
can Cable & Radio Corp., one of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
family, announced that it had submuit- 
ted for Federal Communications Com- 
mission approval rates for a new type of 
radio news service. 
@ One-Way Service—The company state- 
ment trumpeted the application as 
“the first major step towards making 
American news available for worldwide 
distribution at the lowest rates in com- 
munications history.” It was especially 
disturbing to rivals because it came 
when the industry was still aglow with 
the hopes of stabilized rates that were 
engendered by the agreements reached 
by conferees at the recent British-Amer- 
ican conference held in Bermuda (B\ 
—Dec.15’45,p114). However, confcr- 
ence commitments are not involved in 
the A.C.R. proposal. 

The Bermuda meeting adopted a 

“world ceiling” for press traffic of 64¢ 
a word which applies to single press 
dispatches. Since no floor was estab- 
lished, A.C.R. or any other carrier is 
free to cut its rates. Moreover the 
A.C.R. service does not apply, as the 
ceiling does, to individual messages; it 
provides only for the sending from this 
country of reports which are to be picked 
up simultaneously by any number of for- 
eign newspapers; only outgoing dis- 
patches will be handled by the new 
service. 
e Some Misunderstanding—Actually the 
A.C.R. plan isn’t so drastic as it appears 
in newspaper reports. Much of the mis- 
understanding stems from the state- 
meat that the proposed tariff would cut 
the cost of “press transmission” to the 
“level of approximately 4¢ a word.” If 
this rate were applied to regulation two- 
way news transmission, it would be 
revolutionary indeed. 

The ordinary rate charged by Press 
Wireless (to date the lowest in the field) 
averages a little more than 5¢ a word 
from New York to 14 foreign countries. 
This cannot be compared to the sug- 
geste 1 A.C.R. schedule because the lat- 
ter w 2uld provide a special one-way serv- 
ice. (T' adio Corp. of America has pro- 
posed .. volume rate to Hawaii with 
charges as low as 3 mills per word.) 

A.C.R. now admits that it would 
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Pneumonia fights a losing battle! 


2 SEEM 


“ince 1934, prompt medical care and new drugs 
m. KESY, 
. SZ 


have halved 


y/ Sh 
6, Neh 
patients! But pneumonia is still dangerous, 


pecause some kinds defy penicillin and sulfa. 


¥ Although pneumonia usually attacks 


those weakened by fatigue, Ke unusual 


exposure, or grippe, it can also strike healthy 


people! 


= 


\ a doctor at once! Go to bed and remain COPYRIGHT 1945— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
absolutely quiet! fe a 
mine whether it is advisable to use serum, Insurance Company 
sulfa drugs, or penicillin in your case. (4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


if you start to sniffle and sneeze, take Even then they should be used only 
care of yourself—for a severe or pro- _ under his direct supervision. 


a 
Frederick H. Ecker, (ob) 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


tracted cold is often the forerunner of Unfortunately, certain infections such : 
pneumonia. as virus pneumonia do not respond to Leroy A. Lincoln, 

Drink plenty of fruit juices, milk, and such aids. In cases like these, prompt ee 4 
water. Go to bed if possible. If the cold diagnosis and medical and nursing care 1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
is a bad one, or hangs on more than a are even more essential, and will in- 
few days, consult your doctor. crease tremendously the probability of TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 

Pnewnonia’s first warning is often a | Tecovery without serious complications. ‘senkaleitlanialial sadn entiienstend. 
severe chill, followed by a fever. It may While medical science is helping to ing these important facts about 
already have attacked if youhavecough- _ bring pneumonia down in the “cause-of- pneumonia. itan will 
ing accompanied by pain in the side or death” list, its prevention is still up to gladly send you enlarged copies 
chest, rapid, labored breathing, or thick you! For furtherinformation about pneu- of this advertisement—suitable 
rust-colored sputum. monia, send for Metropolitan’s free book- for use on your bulletin boards. 


if any of these symptoms appear, cali _ilet, 16-S, “Respiratory Diseases.” 


THE MODERN METHOD 
FOR APPLYING Zecbmacts... 


Decal men like to wager they can find 20 decals in your 
home or office in half as many minutes. They seldom lose 
because more trademarks, instructions, patent data, wiring 
diagrams, etc., are made from Decalcomania than any other 
material. And Meyercord Decals lead the field. In the home 
—radios, pianos, washers, heaters, stokers, tools, furniture, 
even toilet goods. In the office or factory —desks, typewriters, 
filing cabinets, safes, machinery are but a few of the items 
your count will include. Meyercord Decals are durable, easily 
applied at production speeds and can be produced in any 
colors, size or design for application to all commercial 
surfaces. Investigate their use on your product. Free tech- 
nical service. Ad- 
dress inquiries to 
Department 2-12. 


THE MEYERCORD C 


s Lergest Decalcomene Moryutecture 
LAKE STREET 


have been better if its estimat 
had been figured on time-of-u 
than on a per word basis. ‘Th 
will be offered on an eight-h 
schedule im contracts coverin; 
day year. The estimated cost 0: 
word derives from the number «| 
that can be sent in the period p 
e American News Only—Mack: 
& ae ACR. subsidia 
supply the aerial transportation { 
messages if the FCC gives its | 
Only American news would be hanc 
It would be broadcast from co; 
in New York and San Francis 
carried to every spot on the globe 
booster stations which Mackay is build 
ing. Newspapers or other foreign 1 
ceivers would be notified as to the tim 
of transmission, and their teletypewri 
ers would pick up the messages fror 
local stations. 

Since the news would be broadcag 
from this country with no provisio 
for return messages, the logical cu 
tomers are press associations with man 
foreign clients rather than individua 
U. S. newspapers—the bulk of whose traf 
fic is incoming. Inquiries on the pro 
posal have been coming in mainly fron 
such news organizations. The Unite 
Press is also reported to be intercste 
in behalf of its clients in Latin Americ 
and England. 

@ Uncle Sam a Customer?—A.C.R. off 
cials stress the fact that the outstanding 
virtue of their service would be the 
broadcasting of more news from this 
country to the press of the world. Morc- 
over such dispatches would exploit the 
more favorable side of American life. 
An ancient irritation to our propagand- 
ists is the type of news about the U.S. 
that has been disseminated by forcign, 
SS news agencics. 
eir dispatches have obscured our 
nobler qualities, have stressed the spec- 
tacular feuds of our gangsters, the lurid 
aspects of Reno divorce mills, the more Hj} 
nauseating antics of Hollywood celeb- 


rities. } 
An obvious possible client in the | 
propaganda field is Uncle Sam. A.C.R. 


expects to hear from the U.S. State 
Dept. if its U.S. Information Service 
(successor to the Office of War Infor- 
mation) obtains enough of an appro- 
priation to fuel its ambitions. The new 
setup would enable the Information 
Service to blanket the earth with favora- 
ble United States news which papers in 
any foreign city would be invited to 
pmnt. 

e FCC Favors Lower Rates—Meantime 
all d ds on the decision of the FCC. 
The FCC is solidly on record im favor 
of lower international rates of all sorts, 
has done everything in its power to 
accelerate the downward trend (BW- 
Ang.4’45,p32). 
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HEATING AIR-CONDITIONING REFRIGERATION 


Whatever the application, the complete line of White-Rodgers 
temperature and pressure controls will meet your need. Accurate, 


readily installed, compact and attractive; put these positive advan- 


tages of White Rodgers controls to work for you. Write today for 
engineering data, 


. a | ; Doers a | 
< |. J 


A WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 


T me UIS 6 MISSOURI 


Jantrols {or Refrigeration . Heating . Ain Conditioning 


HAMILTON TEXT 
and COVER PAPERS 
HAMILTON BOND 


Hamilton Text & Cover Papers— 


Andorra, Devon, Hamilton, Vic- 
torian, Weycroft and Kilmory— 
will be as important in the field of 
direct-mail selling as Hamilton 
Bond will be in the field of every- 
day letterheads and business forms. 
Improved methods of production, 
perfected during the successful ac- 
complishment of a variety of com- 
plex war assignments, have resulted 
in a Hamilton Bond that is even 
better than before. In sparkling 
white and a choice of attractive 
colors, you will find that Hamilton 
Bond remains inexpensive and yet 
provides the finer surface, the feel 
and strength of higher-priced 
bonds. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa. Offices in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 


~ 


Housing Sale 


Exhibit of temporary homes 
to show conversion possibilities. 
Wartime units to be sold at 
auction for buyers’ removal. 


A 20-acre “showcase” of wartime 

temporary housing from which groups 
and contractors can buy 265,000 units 
ranging from three-bedroom homes to 
small airplane hangars is being erected 
by the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity near Washington, D. C. 
e Sales Must Wait—About 50 buildings 
will be ready for public inspection Jan. 
12 and continue on exhibit until Feb. 9. 
They are samples of the widely scat- 
tered structures that are to be sold at 
auction, running from garages, boat- 
houses, mess halls, bunk houses to barns 
and clinics. 

Seekers of housing, however, need 
expect no immediate relief. No bids 
will be asked and no sales made until 
FPHA’s temporary housing projects 
have been declared surplus by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. As surpluses 
are declared, FPHA will advertise for 
bids in the areas affected, but only after 
the priorities of certain classes of pur- 
chasers have expired. Two years, it is 
hoped, will find all the structures sold. 

e substandard temporary housing 
was erected at a cost of $747 million to 
meet war emergencies. This sum paid 


To prepare the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority's exhibit showing how 
war houses can be converted quickly 
for use in the present housing emer- 
gency, unused structures were sliced 
apart (right) at their original sites, 
shipped, and reassembled (below) 
on a 20-acre site near Washington. 


for 321,000 units, plus the sites ¢h4 
occupy, but since many were }) ide 
cement or cinder blocks and cannot 
moved, only the wood structures 
involved in the coming exhibiti.». 

e Slum Prevention—Biggest project 

Vanport City, a shipbuilding center th: 
housed 40,000 and mushroomed to }¢ 
come Oregon’s second largest cit, (B\ 
—Dec.11’43,p74). Vancouver, \\ ash 
and Richmond, Calif., were other larg 
projects. When the buildings are \4 
cated by the workers, or by the milita: 


aq 


‘ 


veterans and college students now utiliz 
ing many of them, FPHA would nor 
mally tear them down and sell the mate 


rials for salvage at a big loss. 

Philip M. Klutznick, FPHA com 
missioner, shares his predecessors’ be 
lief that wartime housing is expendab| 
and should not become slums (B\V 
Nov.13’43,p41), but he wants to savd 
as much as possible of the $75 million 
which the Lanham act provided fo 
demolition. Auction sales are his solu- 
tion, based on the discovery that some 
265,000 units can be sawed into panels, 
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shipped elsewhere, and re-erected (BW 
» sep.9°44,p42). Buyers pay the cost of 
take-down and removal, and of restora- 
tion of the sites to their original state. 

* oem | Included—Although rated 
substandard, most of the housing will be 
satisfactory to new owners during the 
period when builders are going to be 
rushed with work. Dwelling rooms are 
perhaps too small, walls insufficiently in- 
‘sulated, materials impermanent, and 
closets scarce, but buyers will get the 
plumbing and electric wiring. Furniture, 
refrigerators, and other equipment will 
be sold separately. 

On exhibit in “Washington will be 
ten original buildings and about 40 
conversions such as two-and-three-room 
farm homes, a barn, a store, a church, 
a tonrist cabin, a laundry, a roadside 
market, airport administration building, 

ultry house, implement shed, play 

ouse, library, hangar, and garage. 
e Widely Scattered—Priority on pur- 
chase goes to federal agencies, next are 
state and local governments, third to 
nonprofit institutions like hospitals and 
schools, fourth to veterans buying for 
commercial purposes, and, finally, con- 
tractors able to handle a whole project 
for resale to individuals. Information 


can be had from the Disposal Branch, | J 


Federal Public Housing Authority, in 
Washington. 

The buildings are scattered al] over 
the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. About 25% are in Region 
6 (California, Utah, Nevada, Arizona), 
18% in Region 4 (Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee), 14% in 
the Pacific Nacthwest. 11% around 
New York, 10% around Cleveland, 
54% around Chicago, and 5% in New 
England. Public bodies seeking to pur- 
chase part of the housing must want it 
for their own use and may not buy it 
for resale. Many of the structures will 
not meet urban building codes. 


POSTAL WAR ON SMOG 


Los eles’ battle against smog is 
going fy a d with postal cards. 
Heretofore, if irritated by smog, the 
citizen could write to the newspapers. 
Now he drops a card to Dr. H. O. 
Swartout, county air lution con- 
trol officer, and gives the location at 
which he suffered, the level above 
ground if in a building, the wind direc- 
tion, and the duration of the nuisance. 
With this information, Swartout ex- 
to be able to forecast concentra- 
tions of the irritating vapors. The 
forecasts, published like weather predic- 
tions, are to cca _ oe of 
rting citizenry uilt up, 
aad tas its data it is expected smog 
can be run down and eliminated. 
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the new 


Amprosound 
“Premier 10° 


=n 


Anew 16 mm. sound projector em- 
bodying many basic improvements 
derived from wartime experience 


War is a hard teacher—but a good one! Ampro 
made good projectors before Pearl Harbor, but 
the war taught us how to make beiter ones. The 
new Amprosound “Premier 10” is dramatic 
proof of this fact. For here is a machine 

with numerous important refinements and 
improvements that reaches new high levels of 
projection efficiency. It is now available in 
restricted quantities for civilian use. For the com- 
plete story of this new projector, write today for 
special folder on the Amprosound. “Premier 10.” 


AMPRO CORPORATION © CHICAGO 18 © A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidicry 


PRODUCTION 


Welding Explores New Field 


Industry pushes research program designed to expand the 
peacetime application of recent discoveries and developments 
and to consolidate wartime gains of equipment manufacturers. 


Welding, an ancient art that began to 
take on its modern pattern in the late 
1800's, remained for years little more 
than a handy process for maintenance 
and repair of metal parts that broke. 

By the 1920's it was being used ex- 
tensively in manufacture of line pipe 
and pressure vessels. Then in the 30's, 
the Germans welded the first battle- 
ships, saved weight for extra guns, 
fooled the world as to the strength of 
their fleet. In 1937, the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing Co, built what is called the first 
U.S. ocean-going all-welded tanker. 

e New Fields—By the end of the second 
World War welding had become a 
giant in industrial fabrication. It was 
the primary process used in assemblin 

3,500 U.S. cargo ships, and it playe 

an important part in many billions of 
dollars worth of war production. 

Now welding machinery and equip- 
ment makers are flexing their enlarged 
muscles in a challenge to the bolt, nut, 
and rivet industry. Plainly they do not 
intend to yield one inch of the ground 
that welding has gained, nor are they 
content to rest on their laurels. This is 
implicit in the continuing research pro- 
gram aimed at opening up still new 

elds to welding and at consolidating 
gains to date. 

e Research Pushed—In the four years 
through 1945, the Office of Scientific 
Research & Development has made a 
huge money outlay for welding research. 
Parts of the job were farmed out to Bat- 
telle Institute at Columbus, Ohio; to 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Uni- 
versity of California, California Tech, 
Columbia, Cornell, Illinois Tech, Le- 
high, Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, and Ohio State laboratories. 

The Welding Research Foundation 


say that welding got a big boost in many 
war uses simply to meet a demand for 
speed—at no matter what the cost. 

But if the rivet makers were not wor- 
ried, ask welding enthusiasts, why would 
the American Institute of Bolt, Nut & 
Rivet Manufacturers have set up a re- 
search program of its own at North- 
western University and the University 
of Hlinois (BW—Sep.30’44,p58)? 
e The Outlook—Welding enthusiasts 
are content to sum up recent welding 
discoveries and developments that they 
are sure promise a bright future for their 
industry: 

Value of welding machinery and 


; hae | % ; 
_ ees 


equipment production tripled in « - 
years 1940 through 1944—from $1: 
091,000 to $371,545,000, with a d 
of small proportions expected w) 
1945 output is tallied. Best guess 
welding experts is that in 1946 prod 
tion will total around 60% of the 19-4 
peak, and thereafter will start to clin 

But if the year 1946 shows the c«- 
ae $220 million output, this y 

40% and six years ahead of weldin; 
normal growth projected on the 19: 
1939 growth curve. 
eIn Metallurgy—Welding’s progr 
always has been held back b the diff 
culty of welding some niche notab 
armor plate and aluminum. Experienc: 
Jad experiments now have made weld- 
iitg of more metals possible, have im- 
proved welding results on others. 

Big problems were (1) to determine 
what alloys should be added to steel in 
what quantities to impart weldable char- 
acteristics when used in a variety of 
welding processes; (2) to find out what 
alloy contents are needed in welding 
electrodes (rods) to get best results 
when used on various metals; and (3) to 
develop processes that will retain or re- 
store ductility in a weld area where high 


SOUND RECORDERS LOSE WEIGHT 


(sponsored by the American Welding 
Society and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers) proudly budgeted 
$15,000 for research ten years ago. In 
1945 it allocated $250,000. 

Many a private concern also has a 
liberal budget for welding research. 
Battelle’s 1946 budget alone will be 
$250,000—or $50,000 above its 1945 
outlay. 

e Gains Discounted—Bolt and _ rivet 
makers discount welding’s gains. They 


To replace the conventional “portable” sound recorder for motion picture 
production work—equipment that had to be built into a 14-ton truck— 
Western Electric Co. has developed a new light, compact recording system 
claimed to be really portable. Comprising an amplifier-noise reduction unit, 
power supply unit, recorder, and two microphones, the recording system 
(above) weighs 220 Ib., is expected to have particular appeal for newsreel and 
commercial motion picture producers. The equipment can be adapted to 
handle 35-mm. or 16-mm. film, and can be changed from one to the other 
in a matter of minutes by the wse of only a screwdriver. Western Electric 
expects to have the recording system available within the next few months. 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL data 


consolidates 


Ss 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting Methods simplify production 
data assembly for Vulcan Mold & Iron Company, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


® A company need not be an industrial 
giant for Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Methods to prove of value in 
furnishing management with adequate 
and accurate production information. 
Of the Vulcan operation, Mr. J. J. 
Henderson, Treasurer, relates: 

“We have been making cast iron 
ingot molds for the steel, aluminum, 
copper and brass industries for over 
twenty years. In 1941, we installed 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Meth- 
ods to simplify our production analysis. 

“Accurate and foolproof produc- 
tion schedules are made up by days 
and departments from cards punched 
for each unit ordered. These cards show 
pattern number, equipment needed, 
casting weight, matching elements, 
making date, account number, and al- 
lowed hours, Five reports are produced 


« KWIK-FAX e 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING 
CARDS 


can record 108 columns of numer- 
ical information or 90 columns of 
alphabetical and numerical. 
e 


BUY BONDS — Complete the Victory! 


from the same cards—unfilled orders, 
molds not cast, in process, finished, 
and shipped. 

“Daily reports show molds cast 
and allowed hours. Weekly reports in- 
clude molds cast, allowed hours, un- 
filled orders, promise dates, priorities, 
total cost allowed for each mold, inven- 
tory, comparison of last week with four 
weeks ago, and shipping data. Monthly 
reports cover inventory with tonnage, 
pieces, and total cost of molds in stock; 
priority analysis of unfilled orders by 
rating and group classifications; and 
priority analysis of production. 

“Our president receives each week 
a condensed report of production, in- 
ventory, sales, and profits. With the 
punched-card data it is possible to fore- 
cast closely the profit on every order. 

“Using a minimum of punched- 


card equipment—one each, punch, sorter 
and tabulator—and three operators, we 
prepare besides production reports, all 
payroll data, checks and reports, sales 
analyses and voucher records and 
analyses by accounts. 

“From the diversity of reports, we 
are able to furnish the Government as 
well as ourselves with every kind of in- 
formation required. There would be 
less criticism of the Government’s de- 
mand for reports if business men un- 
derstood how easily punched-card 
methods can produce them.” 

More complete information on this 
application is given in Certified Re- 
port No. 4216. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to our nearest branch or 
to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Div., Room 1772, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Reminglon Rand 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


MAR K of a Method 
of Accuracy 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


welding heat causes changes in metal 
properties that make the metal brittle, 
cause it to crack easily near weld seams. 
From among hundreds of recent re- 
finements in welding processes and ma- 
chinery in different branches of weld- 
ing, welding experts now count as 
among top gains: 
eIn Electric Arc Welding—(1) Low- 
alloy electrodes (welding rods) with 
which experts or novices can weld armor 
plate more than 4 in. thick. In 1940, 
with standard prewar rods containing 
25% chromium, 20% nickel, it took an 
expert welder to weld armor plate. Re- 
search conducted at federal arsenals, 
supplemented by work at Battelle, 
Combustion Engineering, U.S. Steel, 
and other industrial laboratories, pro- 
duced a rod containing only 2% alloy, 
with small quantities of manganese and 
molybdenum. 
This rod saved an estimated 400,000 


Ib. to 500,000 Ib. of nickel monthly 
through most of the war. 

(2) Submerged arc, or submerged 
melt, welding machines—Linde Air 
Products, Lincoln Electric, Una Weld- 
ing, Inc., and others claim a share in 
developing this high speed process that 
for the first time brought mechanical 
control and uniform results into arc 
welding. This previously had been a 
variable art, with the quality of a weld 
depending on the welder’s skill. 

A typical machine automatically feeds 
coiled-wire electrodes at a mechanicall 
set distance from the work surface. It 
spreads a granulated flux material in 

esired thickness over a seam to be 
welded in any given job as the electrode 
moves over and into it at a preset speed. 
And at least one maker claims a single 
machine can do the work of 40 hand 
operators. 
(3) Welding positioners—These are 


SS work-holders, wiih 
igh tonnage capacity, that move he: 
work into the “downhand” posit: 
where welders work fastest and bce «. 
e In Resistance Welding—Two top « '- 
vances were: 

(1) A “stored energy” spot welder f 
aluminum and other light metals int: 
duced in the U. S. in 1939 by the Sciai 
brothers (BW-—Sep.12’42,p49). Hig): 
conductivity of light metals made thei 
hard to weld until the Sciaky proce., 
added condensers between power linc. 
and the electrode. (Progressive Weldc: 
Co., and Taylor. Winfield Co. make 
similar machines with electro-magneti 
storage units, and Progressive also usc; 
storage batteries for building up powe: 
from the line between welding shots.) 
The welding power is drawn from thesc 
stored energy reservoirs; they eliminate 
the sudden jolts directly on power lines 
that under previous attempts at light- 


In March the National Research 
Corp., Boston, completed its Plym- 
outh (Fla.) pilot plant for de- 
hydrating fresh orange juice. Taking 
a leaf from its wartime experience 
in utilizing its ultrahigh vacuum 
equipment in the production of 
magnesium and the drying of penicil- 
lin, the company began experimental 
runs, getting its raw material from 
the nearby juicing plant of the 
Plymouth Citrus Growers Assn. and 
desiccating it to a golden powder. 

e 5,500 Lb. a Day—By this summer 
the operation had progressed to a 


Orange Juice Dehydration Hits Stride 


point where the company had organ- 
ized Florida Foods, Inc., to process 
all manner of citrus fruit juices under 
vacuum, and had entered into a con- 
tract with the Army Quartermaster 
Corps to supply 100,000 Ib. of 
orange juice powder a month begin- 
ning Apr. 1, 1946. This fall the Army 
canceled. 

Now a new full-scale plant (to have 
as part of its equipment a stainless 
steel pipeline connecting with the 
association’s juicing plant) is being 
rushed to ccmpletion in time for the 
February or March runs of high-grade 


juicing Valencias. Although it will 
ave a capacity of 5,500 Ib. of powder 
a day, the new company is already 
being pressed with civilian contracts 
that may call for an additional 
plant before the present one is com- 
pleted. Not only do hotels, hospitals, 
and other institutions want the dehy- 
drated juice but railroads, airlines, 
and countries like Canada and Swe- 
den where oranges fail to thrive. 
@ Secret Process—Full details of 
National’s continuous, vacuum-de- 
Hears process are not being dis- 
closed. It is understood that fresh 
juice is strained and sprayed into 
a tall vacuum column (below, center) 
at something less than room tem- 
peratures to concentrate it to the 
consistency of extremely viscous 
marmalade or jam. Pumped into a 
high-vacuum drying chamber, the 
cool concentrate is subjected to a 
vacuum so nearly absolute that its 
so-called pressure is somewhere be- 
tween 1/100,000 and 1/1,000,000 of 
the atmosphere we breathe. 

Neither juice nor concentrate is 
heated (and because of that loses the 
barest minimum of flavor and vita- 
min C), but moisture passes off 
readily under high vacuum. Result- 
ant powder is packed in vacuum cans. 
A 7-Ib. shipment of powder in cans 
is the juice equivalent of an average 
90-Ib. crate a oranges. To reconsti- 
tute the crate’s 44 gal. of juice (at the 
rate of a scant | oz. of powder to a 
6-0z. glass of juice), it is necessary 
only to stir the powder into ice water. 
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POWER - 


Get the 


You'll want all the production ca- 
pacity possible from new, improved 
electrical equipment. Then don’t let 
inadequate wiring rob you of equip- 
ment performance you pay for. As- 
sure sufficient current for efficient 
operation of future electrical appa- 
ratus, 

Remember, wiring won't stretch. 
Check up on your wiring plans now! 
It’s far wiser to change blueprints 


performance you PSY 


for in modern equipment— 


than risk costly alterations later. This 
is the time to call in consulting or 
plant power engineer—electrical con- 
tractor or power salesman. They'll 
advise foresighted wiring. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, Subsidiary 
of Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany. General Offices: 25 Broadway, 
New York City 4. Chicago Office: 20 
North Wacker Drive 6. Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities. 


You wouldnt accept 
equipment that perform- 
ed only part way — then 
why let inadequate elec- 


trical wiring cut produc- 


: 4's 
tion efficiency + 


CTORY SOONER 
WAR BONDS 


WIN FRIENDS 
(Cost 2¢ a day) 


Build good will and em- 
ployee efficiency in shop 
and office with a G-E water 
cooler. Provides every- 
body with refreshing 
drinking water at an oper- 
ating cost of approximate- 
ly 2¢ a day. Plan now! 

GeneralElectricCo.,Sec. 
58612, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 


How Many of Them 
WORK 
FOR 
YOu? 


For every salesman on your payroll there 


are two or more people at home—his wife 
and children, his mother or sweetheart. 
They are vitally interested in him — are 
they as keenly interested in his work? 

With Merchandise Prize Incentive Plans 
you go direct to a salesman’s home, and 
your business becomes a family concern. 
When the wife and children decide on what 
they want, they will do everything they can 
to see their breadwinner become a prize- 
winner. Few men ever willingly refuse 
those near and dear to them, if it is in their 
power to satisfy their requests. 

When you next consider a Sales Incen- 
tive Plan, choose the one firm that has the 
specialized knowledge, experience and 
organization to guarantee you profitable 
results. Write for our new catalog today. 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD AND CO 
Merchandise Prize incentive Plans 
CAPPEL BLDG. DAYTON 1, OHIO 


metal welding sometimes knocked out 
a factory’s power system. 

(2) An_ electronically _ controlled, 
automatic heat treating cycle that re- 
tains or restores ductility in welded 
metal reduced embrittling that was an 
early obstacle to heavy metal welding. 
The cycle puts the weld through partial 
cooling, reheating, and final cooling, 
according to formulas of temperatures 
and a for various s of metals. 
e Biggest Task—But welding enthusiasts 
think their biggest problems from now 
on may be psychological, not material. 
They say welding must get industrial 
managers and designers to change their 
old equipment and their habits of think- 
ing—in terms of bolts and rivets. 

xperts on welding say that weight 
and time savings will average 10% to 
20%, compared with bolts and rivets, 
and express confidence that this will 
bring management around. 

To get steel makers to change their 
basic stock shapes, and their formulas 
of steel alloys so that the finished prod- 
ucts will be more easily weldable is an- 
other major job. 

e New Shapes—So far, steel makers are 
planning no drastic changes in their 
roduction of the standard T, I, Z, and 
beams, channels, and other angular 
forms of structural steel. These fit the 
needs of bolts and rivets for overlapping 
of any two surfaces that are to be 
joined, can be used in welding, too. 

Engineers in welded design think 
they would prefer more tubular Lo 
suitable to welding, not to riveting, but 
aren’t really sure. Red hot subject now 


emg | studied by researchers is: What 
are the best shapes for welding? 


Typical machines that record sound by magnetizing a wire as it runs from one 
spool to another are Utah Electronics’ full-scale model (right), with its own 
playback, and a pocket model (BW—Apr.7’45,p46), which only records. 
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Recorders Coming 


First civilian production ¢ 
device using wire for <oun 
scheduled for early next yea 


Armour issues more licenses. 
other $ 


The wire sound recorder dey lope@lil.. war 
just before the war at Armour Re carc s 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute ify icens 


Technology, Chicago, will begin ¢ 
trickle into the civilian market for th 
first time early in 1946. This devicd 
for recording sound on wire by mag 
netism (BW—Mar.31’45,p22) was te 
stricted during the war to use by thd 
U. S. armed forces and other high 
priority users. 
e Appeal as a Novelty—Now this ma 
chine shows signs of cutting into thd 
market for home recorders—as a novelt 
—and of offering serious competition ti 
standard office dictating machines of 
the cylinder, disc, and film types. 
First models, complete with recorder 
aud play-back apparatus, will appeal to 
the novelty market. Some makers will 
be out within the next six months with fd will 
wire recorders to be attached to home ll, execu 
radios, to record favorite programs, or Miictate 
little Johnnie’s bright sayings. Two or aveling 
three concerns are figuring on early pro- Me devi 


ovemer 
stance, 
ice mc 
), of v 
the At 
wilian 
sd also 
pout 50 
pes not 
pte spea 
mce md 
ys powe 
wilian 
Briefce 
ne ch 


ly 3 


duction of a pocket model that records fi; in ol 
only, does not play back. Armour Foun- Miiews ar 
dation also talks of big markets for its J A maj 
recorder as an aid in factory and aca- & that i 
demic instruction. t recore 


@ More Licenses—Wire Recorder De- 
velopment Corp., Chicago, nonprofit 


bcturer 
play-bac 
The 
fa m: 
hich ¢ 
passes a 
nother 
i) oth 
that 
D0 mi 


Evanst 
oratori 
Corp., 
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idiary of Armour Foundation, re- 
tly issued four more manufacturers 
eases to make wire recorders, bringing 
total to around 20 licensees. 

The three or four manufacturers who 
de most of the war units will be 
st to produce the civilian models. 
gst Of the other companies will need 
other six to eight months to convert 
mm war jobs to wire-recorder produc- 


Licensees are still working on im- 
wements of Armour’s basic idea. For 
stance, there is a question as to how 
ce models will be arranged. Model 
, of which about 3,000 were used 
the Army and Navy—and which early 
iian models will resemble—records 
d also Plays back. But it weighs 
out 50 ld., is not easily portable, and 
ges not offer the convenience of sepa- 
speaker and recorder that standard 
fice machines have. It gets its operat- 
g power from an ordinary wall socket. 
wilian price: around $350. 
riefcase Model—Some licensees see 
r gat model (BW—Apr.7’45,p46) 
e wire recorder’s ace. It weighs 
ily 3 Ib., is powered by a dry battery, 
nd will cost “under $100.” +A salesman 
executive can tuck it into a briefcase, 
ictate his reports and letters while 
aveling. Newspapers are interested in 
he device for its possible use by report- 
s in obtaining exact wording of inter- 
and speeches. 
A major weakness of the pocket model 
s that it is not able to play back what 
t records. For this reason, most manu- 
bcturers are giving larger recording and 
ay-back models first priority. 
e wire recorder consists essential] 
a magnetic recording head throug 
hich a steel wire .004 in. in diameter 
sses as it unwinds from one spool to 
nother. Magnetic impulses record voice 
w other sounds. A oe claimed 
re that one spool of wire will record for 
6 minutes, that mistakes <a» be 
rased and corrected, and that tie wire 


ives high-fidelity recording. 

Manufacturers Listed—New licensees: 

Ben a! ae Corp.; Bang & Oluf- 

open 2 mark; Proprie- 

Sid Melbourne, Australia; and the 

st. George Recording Equipment Co., 
New York. 

Previous licensees: Aireon Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City; Ansley Radio Corp., Long 
island City, N. Y.; Automatic Electric 

0., Chicago; Boosey & Hawkes, Lon- 
don; C. G. Conn, Elkhart, Ind.; Gen- 

Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Halli- 
fters Co., Chicago; Hammond In- 
trument Co., Chicago; Meissner Mfg. 

o., Mt. Carmel, Ill.; Packard-Beil Co., 

os Angeles; Radiotechnic Laboratories, 
Evanston, Ill; E. H. Scott Radio Lab- 
sratories, Inc., Chicago; J. P. Seeburg 
Corp., Chicago; Sonora Radio & Tele- 
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Wis Roxaprene speed 
there will be new concepts of pre 
duction time—and costs—in We 


tor plants. The use of this qu cke — 


drying finish is the equivale 
doubling or tripling your present 
facilities. 


Roxaprene is a one coat system 
that pro: '7..: speed v-) hout sacri- 
ficing exceilent oufdoor durability. 
What's more, it has good resist- 
arice to battery acids, farm chem- 
icals and alkalis. 
But what is probably more im- 
portant is the versatility of Roxa- 
prene. Do you know of any other 
single finishing material that 
1. May be applied by dip and 
roller coat as well as by spray? 


2. Air dries out of dust practically 
as fast as lacquer... or 


in infra red ...or 


eat cures at 250° in just a 
few minutes? 


6. And no matter how applied or 
“vied, vcsults in the same rich, 
even gioss? 


Why not find out whether Roxa- 
prene can be a short cut to lower 
costs and higher production rates 
in your plant? Let's exchange 
ideas. Write Department 15L. 


*—JIn tractor production Roxaprene has been 
found to cut 3 hours from regular finishing time. | 


ROXALIN>4v764 FINISHES 


Lc -: Swe Re 


P oO RR A TFT E& D 


ELIZABETH. F @ NEW JERSEY 


All Cars Calling 
Mobile radiotelephone sen ¢ » oer 
(BW—Jul.7’45,p63), linked w.:) |gmgplane # 
the Bell System’s wired phone ness. 
network, will be installed al. 
three major intercity highy PLAST 
routes and in a number of cit 
within the next few months. ‘Part 
e Illinois Bell Telephone Co. :/- wa 
ready has applied to the Feder: the mm 
Communications Commission for first at 
authority to establish transmittin: Society 
and receiving stations for servi annour 
trials on a route between Chicago ae 
and St. Louis. Also planned ar _ 
You're not really Prspenca ote until vee oovell a installations between New York, pe 
. ° 1. I 
—s pressure Angora arog pe pte we and Buffalo; and between nating 
paar AE ny wall definitely widen your competitive edge, ew York and Boston. the 
in the mounting battle for business. Trucks, buses, private cars, even as | 
seite York-Heat industrial line is complete... unparal- |} boats on adjacent — waterways, pose 
contutel, ¢euctlen Yathlet chieses Oras || ve ee ae Wh 
tionary boiler installations cover a capacity-range of 15 to pe bk radio facilities bee then to cat 
400 H.P. Complete York-Heat boiler-burner units of 10 able to make and receive calls 
to 100 HP. are available. They supply steam at proper to or from conventional tele users, 
gg ensnanay en Powe, F preamang, phones. The Bell System prefers Mons 
ent ledeiabl, nt imperative, that rou nent ley | | that mobile equipment be owned | i Om 
oil-fired equipment. Our Sales Engineering Staff will be and serviced by system subsid- 
glad to explain its benefits to you . . . cooperate with you iaries, but vehicle operators may gence 
to the fullest degree. buy their own radiophones if they an 
so desire. 
YOR K ro a & AT e FCC already has approved ex chit 
Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, Pa. nt se gr am ture 
OM Most inciitute of Adlop Service in 20 major pas 
‘ake came cities. Equipment now is being 000 
manufactured. Applications also 3, 
have been filed or are in prepara- Grat 
ox : tion for 32 other cities. 191) 
3 : eae , ay marth 
GAA MP LORN “ 
h . A = | vision Corp., Chicago; Stromberg-Carl- with 
; s ’ { son Co., Rochester, N. Y.; U. S. War Wa 
| te Dept., Army Service Forces, Washing- ther 
ton; the two Utah companies, \ /ebster- oA 
Chicage Corp., Chicago; and Wi-Re- as 
corder Corp., Detroit. wee 
tog 
RAIL SAFETY DEVICE sa 
To warn a locomotive engineer when PL 
a train is stalled on the track ahead of , 
him, and allow him four or five miles | 
in which to bring the speed of his train - 
under control this side of disaster, the OL 
radio division of Bendix Aviation Corp. ft 
LIGHT. TOUCH KEYBO has developed a new safety device. i 
Called “Slow Tone” after the service * 
“ : which it is designed to perform, it is = 
deamasiconis ie a.very-high-frequency radio signal trans- “ 
mitter that broadcasts a series of hig'i- ‘ 
TWO-COLOR RIBBON itched tones. These signals go out “ 
~~ om the train standing on the track - ps 
gee Py are picked up by the radio receiver o 
mane ee the a meas tani. C 
Useful only on railways with radio é 
equipment, the number of which is : 
steadily increasing, the new safeguard 
R.C.Allen Business Machines is intended to = a present sahety t 
678 FRONT AVE,N. W GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN devices, not to replace any of them. The : 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines | 
ADDING MACHINES + CALCULATORS + BOOKKEEPING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS | 56 BUSINESS WEEK © Dec. 29, 1945 
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PLASTICS SHOW COMING 


Part of a long-range consumer educa- 
tion program, and a demonstration of 
the —" growing solidarity, is the 
frst annual plastics show which the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
announced for Apr. 22-27 at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 

The society will bring under one roof 
exhibits representing the entire industry, 
including raw material production, lami- 
nating, molding, and fabricating, as well 
as the range of uses of plastics materials 
-litera!ly from cradle (diapers) to grave 
(casket handles). 

While many exhibits will be designed 
to catch the eye of potential industrial 
users, it’s a safe bet that big names like 
Monsanto, Dow, du Pont, and America 
Cyanamid won't overlook the oppor- 
tunity to get their story over to the 
general public, which will be cordially 
invited. 

The show will be one of the first to 
occupy Grand Central’s four floors of 
exhibit space since the Oct. 31 depar- 
ture of the sole wartime tenant—an 
Army induction center that processed 
3, men daily at its peak period. 
Grand Central, when completed in 
1911, was intended to house a furniture 
market like Chicago’s American Furni- 
ture Mart, but the idea never clicked 
with the trade. During the first World 
War it served as a Navy Hospital. Since 
then, its exhibit floors have been used 
for various large trade shows. The upper 
eight floors are devoted to office space 


and are especially popular with pho- 
tographers use of their 134-ft. ceil- 
ings. 


PLASTICS EXPANSION 


Manufacturers of plastics materials, 
striving to meet the growing demands 
of fabricators, molders, and extruders, 
- to spend $107 million in the next 

8 months to increase productive capac- 
ity, the Plastics Materials Manufactur- 
ers Assn. reported last week following 
a survey of its 22 member companies. 

Major nsion will be for produc- 
tion of molding materials, with the re- 
mainder marked for sheet, rod, tube, 
adhesive, and laminating materials. 
Output of thermoplastic molding mate- 
tials, which have been in particularly 
short supply, is scheduled to increase 
33% in the first quarter of 1946 and 
by mid-1947 will show a 150% rise 


over present supply. 
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IS THIS TRIP REALLY 
NECESSARY? 


PAYROLL 
DEPT. 


ATodd Payroll System 


Could Prevent It 


The head of your Payroll Depart- 
ment may not be a “hospital case” 
but he may be on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown induced by 
cumbersome payroll methods and 
chronic worry about keeping rec- 
ords up-to-date for 7 different 
Government Agencies. 


Small and large corporations 
have found a Todd Payroll System 
reduces overtime and keeps every- 
body — including the Wage and 
Hour Inspector—happy: A Todd 
Form-Master actually cuts payroll 
posting time a third—a half—often 


NEW YORK 


more. Any clerk can post employee's 
statement, payroll sheet and indi- 
vidual earnings record én one opera- 
tion. And the records are always 
accurate and ready for inspection. 

Send the coupon for complete 
details. 


BRIEF EVIDENCE 


“One particularly beneficial result from 
your system is its accuracy. As to the 
time saved . . . a fair estimate would be 


a third. 
Jobn H. Pray & Sons Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“,.. Our payroll now takes us approxi- 

mately 40% less time than it did when 

‘we were using our old system . . . our 

records are more complete and are 
much more easily analyzed.” 

L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Inc. 

Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll 
that speed quarterly * 


PRINCIPAL CITIES City 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD 8” 


BW12--29-45 


Pressure! 


e the making of the atomic 
bombs, thousands of pumps 
operated in the huge plants— 
pumps that built up great pres- 
sures of air, gases and liquids. 

The industrial achievement 
was as stupendous as the scien- 
tific miracle. Naturally Ashcroft 
Gauges, with their enduring ac- 
curacy, were used to indicate or 
record the vital pressures in the 
many processes. 

In every industry, in sea, air 
and land transportation, in 
power plants and pumping sta- 
tions—wherever gases, steam 
or liquids are employed under 
pressure—there Ashcroft 
Gauges give their full, depend- 
able service. 


For nearly a hundred years, 
the word “Ashcroft” has meant 
fine gauges; yet never, in all that 
time, have we made better 
gauges than those we produce 
today. Specify ‘‘Ashcroft 
Gauges”—and gauge problems 
vanish. 


Stocked and sold by leading distributors 
coerywhere ... When you order gauges, in- 


sist on ASHCROFT . . . Write for booklet. 


SS 
ASHCROFT 
Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGE..ORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gouges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ Huists 
and other lifting specicities, 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Small Air-Cooled Diesel 


The compact new 33-hp. Diesel now 
being built by the R. H. + ema Co., 
Hanover, Pa., may not be the smallest 
one ever built for commercial use, as 
claimed, but it is almost certainly the 
first air-cooled stationary diesel that 


fires its fuel charge by the heat of 
compression. It is designed specifically 
for powering communication systems, 
pumps, auxiliary lighting plants, and 
other installations oles freedom from 
electrical interference or just plain 
economy may be prime factors. Its con- 
sumption of inexpensive fuel oil is re- 
ported at 4 Ib. per hp. hour. 

The l-cyl., 4-cye. engine is 284-in. 
high, 203-in. wide, and 224-in. long 
with crank removed, has a 3-in. bore 
and 4-in. stroke, and develops 33 hp. 
at 1,800 rpm. The unit comes from 
the factory complete with fuel tank, 
clutch, and power take-off ready to run. 
It will also be available with a direct- 
connected 2-kw. generator. 


Exposure Totalizer 


Variations in light intensity during 
the exposure of sensitized paper or 
metal in almost any photoprocess work 
are compensated for automatically by 
the new Hurletron Exposure Control 
of the Electric Eye Equipment Co., 
Danville, Il. The instrument is de- 
ys to meter accumulated exposure 
effect photoelectrically, regardless of 
fluctuations in light level caused by 
flickering or variable voltage on the line. 
Principal parts of the instrument are an 
indicating unit, to be located in the 
plane of the material being processed, 
and a control box roughly resembling a 
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table radio of medium size, which ,,, 
be placed in any convenient spo: ~ 
veloped for rotogravure plant 


control is said to be equally usefi to 
commercial photographers, _ prin!«r, 
and photo-engravers. The food nd 


drug industries might even adapt :: to 
the control of irradiation in the pro- 
duction of vitamin D. Exposure tine 
is set by twisting a dial to a number 
corresponding to the density of the nc za- 
tive used. After the proper exposiiic 
the control turns off the light. 


Humidity Telltales 


Hygrolabels are little blue-green, scn- 
sitized paper labels which turn pink 
when exposed to a degree of dampness 
that might promote the growth of mold 
or mildew, or cause corrosion, rust, or 
sogginess. They are new products of 
Eljay Enterprises, P. O. Box 891, 
Newark 1, N. J., designed for service 
as convenient telltales for packaged 
products which must be kept dry, such 
as cereals, powdered foods and medi- 
cines, textiles, paper, or steel tools. 

Disc-shaped and smaller than a dime, 
the labels come in roll or strip form 
‘aie eng with a pressure-sensitive ad- 

esive and mounted on a protective 
backing which is removed if they are 


THINGS TO COME 


If the postwar superintendents 
of buildings and structures fol- 
low the lead of an experienced 
manufacturer, they will paint the 
exteriors of their charges with a 
dark-colored primer, following it 
with one or more coats of lighter 
hue. Under the duo-color scheme 
the paint itself will automatically 
reveal the need for repainting 
when the outercoat weathers 
through and exposes the under- 
coat—well before the surfaces pro- 
tected by the paint have been 
harmed by the elements. 


e Influenza, pneumonia, and the 
common cold are about to be at- 
tacked in the home and office by a 
new vaporizing unit, the size of a 
small table radio. Its function will 
be to release by undisclosed elec- 
trical means an invisible fog of 
triethylene glycol which is said 
to have cut down absenteeism in 
a large airplane plant 2 ad to have 
reduced the incidence of the dis- 
eases in tests by the military. 
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HELPS YOU 


Cut the Corners tm THAT 


CUT STORAGE AND MATERIAL HANDLING costs 


Measured in terms of time savings— 
in reduction of tool losses and break- 
age—in space economics—or in most 
efficient use of a minimum inventory 
—a Lyon Survey pays big dividends. 
It includes a thorough study of pos- 
sible improvements in arrangement 
and use of present storage, toolroom 


and material handling equipment. 
Detailed recommendations—sub- 
mitted in writing—may be put to 
work in whole or in part as changing 
requirements dictate. This Survey 
Service—which has proved its worth 
in hundreds of leading industrial 
plants—is yours without obligation. 


WRITE US FOR FULL DETAIES 


LYON 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


17) can make a 
big difference in 
your business profits 


17 cents may sound pretty insignificant. 


So does a little bit of a power brush (the 
biggest is only 1%” in size)—as applied to 
your production procedures. Yet that little 17¢ 
brush (that’s all it costs!) saved thousands of 

dollars and increased production as much as 
1000%. It’s called the SITUFT. It was developed 
by Osborn in the last days of the war. If your 
product has internal threads or hard-to-get-at 
places that must be cleaned or burred (and 
it’s 1000 to 1 it has!) you ought to know about 
SITUFT. We'll be glad to supply full details. 


4 Tre Os80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue RN Cleveland, Ohio 


INDUSTRY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 


to be stuck on, but left in place if the, 
are to be put into the product «© the 
package. The labels also are cl. meq 
to reveal the degree of moistu: jp 


rooms or tanks and to check the ‘cak. 
proofness of packages. Since the «olo 
change is reversible, each label m: be 


used many times. 


Concrete-Form Coating 


Newest edition of Formfilm, the pro- 
tective coating manufactured by the 
A. C. Horn Co., 43-36 Tenth St.,, | ng 
Island City 1, N. Y., for wooden con- 
crete forms, is based on a receutly 
evolved formula that is said to enable 
a contractor to achieve the requisite 
thickness of film formerly secured with 
two coats by a single coating. Such a 
film is designed to produce smooth 
concrete that is free from the grain 
markings of the wood and to minimize 
warping and swelling in the wood itself. 
Forms treated with the improved liquid 
are reported to have been re-used four 
or five times without further coating. 


Pressure-Sealed Gasket 


The higher the pressure the tighter 
the seal is said to be in- flanged pipe- 


line joints bolted together against the 
new Bellowseal Gasket developed by 
the Goetze Gasket & Packing Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. Made by welding to- 
gether two grooved, annular steel disks 


around their peripheries, the gasket is 
open on the inside to admit line pres- 
sure between the disks. Pressure tends 
to expand the gasket, pushing the 
grooves against the flanges with a force 
said to increase as line pressure in- 
creases and permitting relatively light 
bolting. For pipelines handling cor- 
rosive materials, the gasket may be of 
monel, stainless steel, nickel, and other 
corrosion-resistant metal. 
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Ideas conceived in the minds of men, developed in 
research laboratories, tested and proved in endless 
experiment have converted raw materials and the 
mineral resources of the nation into products that are 
essential in the daily lives of millions of people. Such 
are the minerals and chemicals with which International 
serves you through industry and agriculture. In 
laboratories, at its mines and plants throughout 
America, International is continually carrying on 
research to find new and better ways by which its 
products can contribute to your health, comfort, 
convenience and pleasure. International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation, General Offices, 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH AND PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Givtamate, 
Gee Acid, Potassium Chiorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defivorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fivoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 


F N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 


Studebaker: Model Termination 


$110 million truck contracts settled in 105 days from V-J Day 
cancellation. Advance plans by special division and presettlement 
pacts with Army speeded plant clearance and final windup. 


The pride of contract termination 
officials these days is the Studebak_r 
Corp. of South Bend, Ind., until lately 
a big producer of military trucks, cargo 
carriers, and aircraft engines. 
eIn 105 Days—Studebaker has just 
buttoned up a settlement on $110 mil- 
lion worth of terminated truck con- 
tracts in the record time of 105 days 
from the date work stopped. For its 
size, this is easily the fastest and 
smoothest termination settlement on 
the books. 

The company still has to finish set- 

tlements on about $37 million worth 
of contracts for the M-29 cargo carrier 
(the Weasel) and $47 million in con- 
tracts for aircraft engines. It hopes to 
polish off both these before the end 
of January. If it does, it probably will 
be the first big war contractor to get 
V-J Day terminations cleaned off its 
books. 
e $4 Million Finale—Although Stude- 
baker’s truck contract was finished first, 
it was tougher than either the Weasel 
or the aircraft terminations in some re- 
spects. The final settlement involved 
about $4 million. Of this, around 
$750,000 represented materials that 
Studebaker elected to retain for its own 
use at full cost, and another $175,000 
covered inventory that Studebaker either 
took over at a specified price or sold 
for government account. The settle- 
ment also covered 445 claims from 367 
subcontractors (not counting 22 subs 
who were delegated to other districts 
and eight whose claims were not ready 
for presentation when the settlement 
was closed). 

After allowing for about $300,000 
already received in partial payments, 
Studebaker and the Army procurement 
officers agreed to call it quits for an 
additional $2,124,000. This agreement, 
signed Nov. 29, closec the books on 
the truck contract, except for the few 
settlements with subcontractors, which 
can be handled individually. 

e Advance Planning Credited—Credit 
for Studebaker’s quick windup splits 
three ways, with the company, the Chi- 
cago Ordnance District, and the Army 
Service Forces Readjustment Division 
sharing about equally. All three say 
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that the thing that made the wheels 
turn so smoothly was the advance plan- 
ning done. 

all the big contractors who started 
through the termination mill after V-] 
Day, none had made more elaborate 
lans than Studebaker. The company 

d prepared the ground so carefully 
that most of its tough termination prob- 
lems had been reduced to a business 
of~ count-and-multiply months before 
the stop order came. 

In January, 1944, more than a year 
and a half before the war ended, Stude- 
baker set up a special Termination 
Division, and put it in charge of Court- 
ney Johnson, assistant to the chairman. 
The new division’s job was to plan 
and handle termination from start to 


CLIMBING TO THE TOP THE HARD WAY 


Five brand-new vice-presidents line up for congratulations from United States 
Rubber Co.'s president, Herbert E. Smith (extreme left), who, like the recently 
elected officers, rose from the ranks. In all, the men claim an average service 
span with the company of 29 years. The vice-presidential lineup reads (left 
to right): John W. McGovern, Elmer H. White, John P. Coe, H. Gordon 
Smith, Ernest G. Brown. President Smith started with the company as a file 
salesman; the others brag that their first jobs for United States Rubber fie. 


finish. Its staff consisted of 
twelve of them clerks or sten 
the rest lawyers, accountants, 
negotiators. 
© Step by Step—In the next | 
the Fermination Division ta 
problems point by point. At 
it consulted with the Chicago ( 
officers, and if necessary Bec: 
Washington to make sure | 
Army would accept the prox 
was setting up. It prepared t 
vial inventory tickets for t! 
tally of termination inventorics, 
worked up elaborate instructions 
S’ adebaker’s own staff and for sube 
vetors. it even bought a spe 
peng 4 Pe machine to handle 
extra duplicating work that gocs y 
termination. This alone cut days 
the settlement time, because the § 
inventory ran 672 pages, and about 
copies had to be filed with Chica 
Ordnance. 

The division’s biggest job, howey 
was working out pretermination agr 
ments with the Army. Studebaker 
one of the pioneers in preterminati 
planning (BW —Oct.28'44,p21), a 
its advance agreements covered j 
about everything that could be decid 
before termination actually hit—allod 
tion of overhead, disposition of vario 
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included working as stock boys, opening and washing drums of crude rubber. 
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This is a new frontier! It abounds in natural land transportation facilities make Washington 
“resources and raw materials. It is rich in skilled State the portal to world markets. Pleasant liv- 
4 labor, machines, materials and markets. Yes, ing conditions, low taxes, abundant, cheap 
opportunity says to men of vision: “Come!” electric power and a host of other advantages 
Washington, the State, now so prominent in make it a great place to live and do business. 


producing for freedom, will continue to grow 
and prosper with peace . . . when our mighty Opportunity awaits the small business man as 
nation looks westward for its commerce of the well as the operators of great industrial plants 


_ future. Great ocean ports, airfields and adequate who establish themselves in Washington! 


PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY e THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY e NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


iness-Managed Electric Companies, Serving Low Cost Electricity to More Than 370,000 Homes, Farms, Businesses and Industries in the State of Washington 


tates 


ntly IMMENSE SOURCES ABUNDANT, CHEAP, LOW TAXES AND 
a OF RAW HYDROELECTRI CONSERVATIVE 
vice MATERIALS POWER FOR FISCAL POLICIES 
INDUSTRY ty 
‘lett — 
don fg? SKILLED LABOR ASHINGTON 
& UNEXCELLED GATEWAY TO THE 
Sa TRANSPORTATION GREAT POSiWAR —, - - . 
FACILITIES PACIFIC MARKET : Mae thew Cotvierstovn 
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Be Kyou con obtain new products ond 
_ processes without encountering the usual 
__* expense and difficulties by subscribing 
J te our New Products Service for Manu- 
>| focturers. 
| In addition to the many new products 
| now ovoilable, we hove a steady flow 
} coming in os the result of our long expe- 
’ rience and organized effort in this field. 
{ We ocquvoaint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience and distrib::tion set-up 
from information you send, and then 
submit resumes of new products suitable 
for your manufacture and sale. If no 
deal is concluded there is no cos? or 
obligation to you. 
\ Our engineering background has proved 
\ valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 
ing what products they should seek. 
Let us help you get ready now for 
the attractive selling opportunities 
that are ahead. Wire or write for 
complete information on our New 
Products Service . . . today. 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, Inc 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. H.. CLEVELAND 1 


Wire 
Forms 


OF ANY SHAPE 
PRODUCED BY 
MUEHLHAUSEN 


Muehlhausen’s ability to produce a variety 
of wire forms permits greater latitude in the 
design of your products. Skilled tool mak- 
ers and extensive forming equipment assure 
the exact wire form in quantities to meet 
any requirement. Send today for booklet. 
MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION, 
( Division of Standard Steel Spring Company), 


775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana. 


To improve product performance, 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


kinds of materials, prices, profits, al- 


lowable expenses. 

@ Pretermination Pacts—Studebaker’s 
first pretermination agreement, cover- 
ing the Weasel, was wrapped up toward 
the end of 1944. The one covering the 
truck contracts was finally signed in 
June, 1945, but could have been hus- 
tled through earlier if necessary. 

The truck agreement specified that 
the percentages used to determine fac- 
tory overhead, general and administra- 
tive expenses, and profit should be the 
same as those fixed in the last periodic 
sige review of Studebaker’s contracts 

y the Army. It happened that for the 
three months’ period in which the ter- 
mination fell, these percentages were: 
factory overhead, 175% of productive 
labor; general and administrative ex- 
penses, 4.9% of inventory; profit, 5% 
of selling price, which red out to 
5.263% of cost. 

e Inventory Classified—Another point 
covered by the agreement was the clas- 
sification of termination inventory into 
three main groups: 

Class A—Inventory to be scrapped 
and sold at the going market price for 


scrap. 

Class B—Items which Studebaker 
agreed to retain at a specified price. 

Class C-—Items which would be 
turned over to the government or 
shipped according to official instruc- 
tions. 

In addition, there were two other 
classes not covered by the pertermina- 
tion agreement: (1) spare parts, which 
the government finally decided to take 
at contract prices; and (2) miscellaneous 
inventory not predetermined. 
© Clearance Expedited—When termina- 
tion actually came, it turned out that 
the inventory allocable to the truck con- 
tract broke down like this in terms of 
cost: 


Class A... ee eeeeeee $460,000 24% 
Class B .cccccccvees 139,000 7.5 
Chats C oc sccccccccee 541,000 29 
a eee 552,000 29 
ot predet. ......... 197,000 10.5 


Scrap, spare parts, and items retained 
by Studebaker came to about 65% of 
the total, and these could be disposed 
of as soon as the inventory was verified. 
Hence, the company could clear its 
floors of all but about 35% of the ter- 
mination inventory without waiting for 
any further instructions. This enabled 
it to get all government materials out of 
the departments it was trying to clear 
for civilian work. 

e Six Weeks’ Tip Off—Production on 
the trucks tually stopped Aug. 13, 
with roughly $110 million in orders still 
unfilled. Studebaker was then turning 
out trucks and parts at the rate of about 
$17 million a month, but it was work- 
ing on an exceptionally small inventory 


g*FEhee ee CELE TE EES 


PREMONITION? 


Exhibit A at a recent Pearl Harb 
hearing was a notice by Bishop | 
surance Agency, Ltd., owned 

Bishop Trust Co. of Honolulu. | 
quizzing Maj. Gen. Sherman Mil 
(left), Army Intelligence head ig 
1941, Representative Frank B. Keef 
(right) tried to pin the agency’s 1é 
fusal to write any more Lloyd’s wa 
tisk and bombardment policies a 
of Aug. 26, 1941, to some hot ti 
from the British government. Infe 
ence was that some three months be 
fore Pearl Harbor, the British had in 
formation—and passed it on t 
Lloyd’s—of an attack on Hawaii. 


because the Army had tipped it o 
about six weeks in advance that the cu 
was coming. 

This advance notice enabled the com 

pany to draw down its inventories an 
minimize the amounts involved, al 
though it made no big difference in the 
termination process. 
e The Inventory Checked—Studebake 
started taking inventory on Au, 16, and 
finished the job Sept. 5 (15 working 
days). The inventory was a two-count] 
blind count, that is, everything was 
counted twice and the two tallies were 
not checked against each other until 
they were complete. At the same time 
that it was taking the truck contract 
inventory, the company took inventor’ 
on the Weasel, keeping the counts sepa- 
rate. 

As soon as the inventory was finished, 
the Army sent in a team to verify it 
The Army men finished up in six and 4 
half days. 

e Subcontracts Settled—With the in- 
ventory in, the next big problem was 
to round up the claims from subcontrac- 
tors. At this point, the company de- 
cided to concentrate on the truck settle- 
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and let the smaller Weasel con- 
“tract take second place. It had been 
‘drilling its subcontractors for a year or 
more on termination procedure, but 
when the payoff came it found that the 
only way to get the claims in was to 
send out men to put direct pressure on 


Once the subcontractors were ac- 
ted for, the job was pretty well 
. In the final negotiations with 
Amny, only $16,950 in claims was 

i and $10,000 of this repre- 


F sented an oversupply of perishable tools 
which the company finally agreed to 


* Financing—Interim financing, 
once considered cow of the big bogies 
of termination, presented no problems. 
Studebaker had taken out an $80 mil- 
hon ment teed line of 
credit (V-T Loan) ie aerated it early 
in 1945. To replace this, the company 
arranged a $12 million serial bank loan 
which more than covered the $8 million 
or so which it had tied up in termi- 
nated contracts. 

As subs put in their claims, Stude- 
baker paid off without waiting to 
pass the claim up to the government. It 

lied for and got partial payments of 
t $300,000 covering the first of 


these on. and the later ones it 
simply into the final settlement. 


“SEEING” BY EAR 


An electronic guide to enable the 
blind to “see” with their ears gets a 
demonstration before Hollywood 
cameraman Joseph Walker, its inven- 
tor. Light reflected from an object 
passes through two camera lenses, acti- 
vates two photoelectric cells hooked 
into a buzzer and earphone. The 
nearer the object, the more im 
sistent the buzz. Walker has turned 
the device over to Braille Institute of 
America for tests and development. 
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Coast Marts Busy 


S.F. and LA. exchanges 
boomed by same trends that 


influence Big Board. Average 
value of traded share drops. 


Members of the New York Stock 
and Curb markets haven't been the only 
brokers kept hustling of late. The vol- 
ume of security trading on the West 
Coast’s organized exchanges has also 
been moving up at a smart pace in re- 
cent months. Now it has reached a point 
not very far under the levels in those 
trading areas at the height of the 1934- 
37 scramble for stocks. 
eSan Francisco’s Record—Ordinarily 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles Stock 
Exchanges account for all but 1% to 
2% of the entire trading done by the 
West Coast’s five organized exchanges. 

On the San Francisco exchange, trad- 
ing during last month proceeded at 
close to a $21 million rate. October also 
disclosed a high rate of activity, and Sep- 
tember produced sufficient volume, ac- 
cording to Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission figures, for the San Francisco 
stock trading mart to nose out the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange that month for the 
honor of being the second busiest of 
the nation’s various regional markets. 
e November R The Los An- 
geles “big board” also produced over 
$11,500,000 of transactions during last 
month. 

The West Coast area, as a result, was 
able to report a total November trading 
volume of well above the $32 million 
level, compared with $29,500,000 in 
October and only $22,600,000 in Sep- 
tember. This is only the second time 
since March, 1937, when transactions 
mounted to almost $37,700,000, that 
monthly volume has crossed the $30 
million level. The other occasion was in 
September, 1939, when the outbreak 
of the second World War had traders in 
a dither for a time. 
© Percentage-Hunting—Just as has 
ane the case in connection with the 

igher volumes reported of late by New 
York's larger exchanges, the increasing 
search of market participants for stocks 
offering the most in the way of “per- 
centage-profit” possibilities has been 
greatly stimulating West Coast trading 
activity since last summer. 

On the San Francisco exchange, for 
example, the av share value of the 
stocks traded during November was only 
$17.10, with $17.60 in 
tember and some $21.40 in Angust. 
Los Angeles, stock market traders have 
been digging down to even lower levels, 
In that arena, the November average 
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The Bonkers Life Bidg., Des Moines, is Air 
Conditioned with Frick Refrigeration. 


In Notable Buildings— 


Provides half a dozen 
profitable services: condi- 
tioning air, cooling drinking 
water, dispens- 
ing beverages, 
making ice, freez- 
ing ice cream, 
and holding de- 
sired tempera- 
tures in eny num- 
ber of rooms and 
boxes — for furs, 
serums, flowers, 
candy, fruits, 
vegetables, meats, fish, poultry, dairy 
products, frozen foods, etc. 

If the buildings in which you are in- 
terested need 
any of these cool- 
ing services, get 
in touch with 

nearest 


rickBranch 
or Distributor — 
they're in princi- 
pal cities every- 
where. Litera- 
ture and esti- 
mates cheerfully 
furnished 


Frick £0. 


Tulsa's Philfower and 
Philcede Are Air Con- 
ditioned 


E for Air 
Caeditionle . ice 
Mekting, cad Food 
Service. 


How to test 
and train 
employees 

@ Workable methods 
that will reduce cost of 


turnover and improve 
production 


A simple and workable plan for 
establishing employee selection and 
training on a stable, cost-related basis 
in industrial application. Gives a 
comprehensive survey of methods and 
costs for proper selection of suitable 
workers and shows how to train them 
efficiently for their jobs. It includes 
every phase of organizing and rat- 
ing a training department, with the 
explanations and examples to aid in 
creating or improving such a depart- 


Just Published 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING 
and TESTING 


By HOWARD K. MORGAN 


Director of Engineering, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., 


McGraw-Hitt INpdusTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT Series 


225 pages, 55% x 834, 20 charts and forms, 
$2.50 


Here is a testing and training plan that stands up 
~—that gives plain-to-see savings in turnover costs, 
besides producing better results for you every day, 
through the medium of a more capable, efficient work 
force. Concisely, concretely, this new book tells you 
what this plan is and how to use it. From an indi- 
cation of the actual savings possible with this t= 
to the complete organizational and follow-up 

that start it and keep it working, the things you'll 
want to know are plainly covered, Put these methods 
to work for you, whether your problem is shop, 
service, sales, or supervisory training. 


Get a quick grasp of 
such important essentials as: 


—A method of justifying the funds necessary 
for training 

—how to test new employees, with specific, 
well-chosen tests ” 

—complete training organization, with duties 
and responsibilities clearly outlined 

—methods of instrasting, for the major divi- 
sions of industrial training, includi sales, 
service, supervisory, instructor, in uctory, 
and shop courses 

—a complete follow-up record and evaluation 
system 


Now, particularly, in changeover from a period of 
epecial devices and emergency measures, it may pay 
you well to check your testing and training met 
against the modern approach and practical plan given 
in this book. See the book 10 days on approval, 
Simply send thig coupon. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 

Send me Morgan's INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AND 
TESTING for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.50, plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


WORD .cccccccccccccocccccescocccccccccsesesoosooceso 


Company acces . 
WOR. cavncvicetivevccenecesencssnesel BW-12-29-45 
In Canada: Mail te Embassy Book Co., 

12 Richmond St. E., Toronto, | 


value was only $3.99 vs. $11.70 in Au- 
t. 


i another Far West area, record- 
breaking trading activity is also being 
seen. The Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
recently had its first million-share day 
in history. Brokers in the city are 
swamped with work and until trading 
slows down the Salt Lake exchange in- 
tends to keep closed hereafter on Satur- 


day. 


Variety in Oil 

Construction is added to 
diversified Panhandle lines 
under direction of colorful Wall 
Street operator. 


Panhandle Producing & Refining Co., 

not tdo successful as an integrated oil 
company, decided to change its luck a 
while back by branching out into other 
lines (BW —Oct.16'43,p109). It be- 
came the owner of a small investment 
trust, a shipbuilding subcontracting 
firm, a medium-size investment port- 
folio, and an interest in a prominent 
road building company. Now it aspires 
to becoming a leading factor in the 
building construction field. 
e Adds an Old-Timer—This further di- 
versification came into effect last week 
when Panhandle carried through its 
agreement to buy all outstanding com- 
mon stock of the century-old construc- 
tion company of James Stewart & Co. 
Price was $2 million, $778,000 of which 
is slated to be paid off next month and 
the remainder on an instalment basis. 

The Stewart company can trace its 

origin back to 1844 and long ago grew 
into one of the nation’s largest factors in 
the construction field. It has handled 
a wide variety of railroad and building 
construction jobs all over the globe. 
During the war—the fifth major conflict 
of its corporate life—it constructed some 
$200 million of plants. 
e St. Petersburg to Wall Street—Respon- 
sible for all this broadening of Panha - 
dle’s corporate activity is one of Wall 
Street’s little known newer arrivals, 
Serge Rubinstein, who has lately been 
occasioning considerable talk in the 
financial district. 

Reported to be the son of a St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad) department store 
owner who was also a financial ad- 
viser to the last czar’s well-publicized 
friend, Rasputin, the 37-year-old Rubin- 
stein was no tyro when he first started 
operating on the Street in the late 1930’s. 
e Adventures Abroad—Among other 
prewar adventures which he once sum- 
marized as having made the first thi 
years of his life . . . chaos, he had 
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Rising star in financial skies, Serge 
Rubinstein—on Wall Street or at a 
dinner party (above) for former pages 
of the Czar—performs with eclat. 


France under charges alleging that 
he had been speculating in the franc. 
His early Wall Street days were marked 
by a suit brought by his brother and 
other minor stockholders of a Rubin- 
stein-controlled Korean gold mining 
company. The action registered the 
plaintiff's objections to the manner in 
which Rubinstein intended to dispose of 
the $3,500,000 which he had previously 
collected by selling the Korean com- 
pany’s property to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. 

During the course of this litigation it 
was revealed that the funds in question 
—romantically smuggled out of Korea to 
escape Japanese exchange restrictions— 
had finally found their way into the 
New York bank account of one Serge 
Rubinstein de Rovello. Only then did 
it become generally known that Rubin- 
stein had, several years previously, re- 
nounced his Russian nationality to be- 
come a citizen of Portugal under this 
legally adopted name. (He said that he 
had used it in the United States only 
for “formal occasions.”’) 

e Opportune Moment—When Rubin- 
stein first appeared in New York’s finan- 
cial district, it was steeped in the gloom 
that had settled over the area followin 

the disastrous collapse of the 1935-38 
stock market rise. Brokers had more 
orders to sell securities than to buy 
them. Few “American dollars” were go- 
ing into anything but the best blue 
chip stocks or investment-grade bonds. 
The “bargains” on Wall Street were 
being left largely to the appreciation of 
men who came to them from years of 
hazardous living in Europe—to “refugee 
capital,” said the Street. Like other 
similarly well-heeled expatriates, Rubin- 
stein wasted no time in beginning 
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Look for INTERNATIONAL TRACTORS 
on the Great Airport Projects 


@ It takes powerful, earth-grubbing tractors like 
these to smooth out the fields so the great airlin- 
ers can land and fly away again. It’s a big job to 
build the terminals that are vital to airborne traffic. 


That’s why International Diesel Tractors, in 
Harvester red paint, are ripping out and shoving 
aside the obstacles that isolate your town from the 
air. They are leveling the land with bulldozer 
blades and huge earth-moving scrapers—dragging 
the hills into the valleys—digging, lifting, carrying 
and spreading material all over the place in an 
organized attack that gets results. 


International Crawler Tractors have built a 
reputation for stamina—for the way they can take 
punishment—.‘or bulldogged hang-on when the 
going gets tough. They provide matchless econ- 


omy in the use of low-cost fuel. They deliver per- 
formance with minimum maintenance. 

In building highways as well as skyways, dams 
and bridges—in mining ore and minerals—in 
logging forests, developing oilfields, controlling 
floods, excavating foundations for homes and 
buildings—and farming the land—International 
Tractor, are doing the jobs for which they were 
built, jobs for which they are used every day of 
the year, the world over. 

Look for International Tractors on today’s im- 
portant projects as your assurance that the work 
is being done well at lowest cost. 


’ Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Iilinois 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Preferred Stock for sale, 
or as an offer to buy wpe pony aplowes by , any of such Stock. 
The offer is made only by means ¢, the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
259,000 Shares* 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $100 Per Share 
Plus accrued dividends, if any, from date of issue to date of delivery. 
Common Stock, were made avail- 
of $6 


A total of 129,222 shares of $6 Cumulative Preferred Stock surrendered under said 
Exchange Offer are exchangeable for a like number of shares of $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, leaving 120,778 shares of $4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock to be 
purchased by the several Underwriters. 

Co of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer this 
Stock in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman. Ripley & Co. Union Securities Corporation Hallgarten & Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co. Central Republic Company Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Incorporated (Incorporated ) 
Hornblower & Weeks Lee Higginson Corporation FF. S. Moseley & Co. 


The Wisconsin Company Blesthy, Fall & Company W. C. Langley & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
December 19, 1945 G. H. Walker & Co. 


This advertisement is neither an off to sell nor @ solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE December 13, 1945 
256,500 Shares* 


Bates Manufacturing Company 


Common Stock 
$10 Par Value 


75 share and the 


fost gtwred by the Company to cuisting echinattor Sor oul, 
~~. unsubecribed will be purchased 


Public offering price $25 per share 


Copies of tht Prospectus may be obtasmed from such of the several Underwriters, imciuding the 
undersigned, as are registered dealers im securities 1m this State, 


Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporat 


W. C. Langley & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget Union Securities Corporation 


Incorporated 


Baker, Weeks & Harden Central Republic Company Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


(Incorporated) 
F.S. Moseley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis H. M. Payson & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Ingalls & Snyder 
Pacific Company of California 


Hornblower & Weeks 
Charles H. Gilman & Co. 


Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 
Maine Securities Company 


American financial operations. He was 
soon reported to have reaped sub tan. 
tial profits out of a venture invol. ing 
the purchase of some of the reorga) za. 
tion rail stocks then selling on a “\ hen 
issued” basis. He quickly bought into 
other situations, indluding the Panhan- 
dle company, then a relatively smal! oil 
producer, refiner and gas station opcra- 
tor. At the same time Rubinstein tured 
his attention to New York City ‘eal 
estate, then available at the lowest price 
in many years. 

e Change in Panhandle—Prior to a dras- 
tic recapitalization plan consummated 
in mid-1938, Panhandle had not done 
very well. Up to then its operations 
had proved profitable only in two post- 
1929 years. Deficits for the rest of the 
period had ranged from around $26,000 
annually to above the $500,000-level. 
Even in 1939, earnings came only to a 
ro a share, and in 1940 another loss 
nad to be reported. 

Thus, when, late in 1943, the Rubin- 
stein-dominated management suggested 
that stockholders approve amending 
Panhandle’s charter to permit the com- 
pany to try its luck in os out- 
side oil, it got a quick O.K. 

Panhandle’s subsequent incursions 

into other fields have importantly ex- 
tended its old earnings base and 1945 
profits are expected to total around 
$1.75 a share, as compared with 46¢ in 
1944, 44¢ in 1943, 4¢ a share in 1942. 
Dividends this year have reached the 
20¢ level, the highest rate to date. The 
stock, which sold for as little as $2.675 
a share in 1944, is now being traded on 
the Big Board at $13.25. 
e How Much Control?—The question 
of exactly how much of Panhandle’s 
outstanding stock has come to be owned, 
or controlled, by Rubinstein is currently 
unanswerable. However, it is generally 
believed that, with stock owned by the 
Midway Victory Oil Co., held with his 
wife through a second wholly owned per- 
sonal holding company (which, fabiben- 
tally, owed Panhandle some $536,000 at 
the 1944 year-end) Rubinstein has 
enough shares to insure him firm work- 
ing control, 


Po 


The Celanese Corp. of America- 
Tubize Rayon Corp. merger (BW—Dec. 
8’45,p73), it now appears, won’t be 
consummated quite as quickly as had 
been expected. The holidays will slow 
up obtaining necessary Securities & 
Exchange Commission clearance of the 
proxies that must be sent stockholders, 
and these, it is indicated, can’t be 
mailed out until early 1946. The special 
stockholder meetings called to act on 
the merger have just been postponed 
to saly Poca dates, 
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Equity Financing 


in 1946 


an opportunity for balancing capital structures 


Ninety-five percent of 1945 financing has been in the 
form of senior securities and only eighteen percent of 
the total was for new money. This trend toward senior 
securities was stimulated by high wartime tax rates. 

Lower taxes in 1946 and the present level of stock 
prices should stimulate equity financing for new money 
requirements. ‘Thus an unusual opportunity exists to 
finance with bonds, preferreds or equities for the purpose 
of balancing capital structures and keeping the ratio of 
working capital to gross sales healthy. 

In no other period, to our knowledge, has there existed 
side by side a 2.75% yield basis for high grade bonds, 
a 3.50% basis for better grade preferred stocks, and a 
3% basis for many leading common stocks. 

A frank discussion of your future capital requirements 
with our partners involves no obligation and may prove 
timely. 


KIDDER, PEABODY @& Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


MARKETING 


Census Fund Crusade Lags 


Wallace may need presidential help to get appropriation 
for studies of marketing trends, consumer income, labor market, 
and population shifts. Commercial researchers sit back and wait. 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace’s three-month crusade to drum up 
enough money for adequate postwar 
business-marketing statistics (BW—Aug. 
4'45,pi9) is meeting with only lacka- 
daisical success. In fact, it may take a 
presidential budget message to get 
enough cash out of Congress to permit 
measurement of such important factors 
as total U.S. population, consumer in- 
come, size of the labor force, and gen- 
eral business composition. 

e Committee Says No—Currently no- 
body knows,..except on the basis of 
shaky ration-card ata, how many 

ple tive in the U.S. and where; how 
many persons are employed or unem- 
ployed on a city-by-city basis; how many 
families are in the various income brack- 
ets and where they live; or how many 
supermarkets sell how much food at 
how much outlay per employee. Wal- 
lace has told Congress that the Dept. of 
Commerce’s able right arm, the Census 
Bureau, can get all this information for 
a mere $3,250,000 deficiency appro- 
priation. 

But the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee thus far has turned thumbs 
down, and reinstatement of the money 
—by either House or Senate—looks 
somewhat dubious. In the end, it may 
be necessary to forego the whole 
— for fiscal 1946 and begin prada in 

scal 1947 with the help of the Pres- 

ident’s annual budget message. 
@ What Wallace Wants—The mouth- 
watering package that Wallace wants 
the Dept. of Commerce to prepare 
(through the Census Bureau) for fiscal 
1946 includes: 

(1) A survey of the retail, wholesale, 
service, and construction trades, giving 
data on inventories, sales, operating 
costs, etc., plus monthly addenda to 


1945) showing income by size of family, 
number of families, and place of resi- 
dence, Cost: $260,000. 

(5) Up-to-date foreign trade statis- 
tics. Cost: $400,000. 

(6) Up-to-date industrial _ statistics, 
notably in the consumer durable goods 
field. Cost: oon 000. 

This is the tam that is now bog- 
ging down. a Yioaes Appropriations 
Committee, while admitting that the 
statistics are dirt cheap, nonetheless re- 
fused to fork over the money. If the 
Senate likewise refuses to ‘tg up, the 
program for 1946 is throu se . 

e President’s Program—The 1947 pack- 
age that President Truman is going to 
ask for, however, will include not only 


everything that’s in the 1946 request, 


but much more detail as well. H 
proposed setup (costs are stil 
closed): 

(1) A complete “benchmark” <¢cy; 
of retailing, wholesaling, service, ; 
contract-construction trades, | 
number and size of establis! 
types of business, sales, and cost 
last such census was taken in 19 
another isn’t due until 1950 (t 
1949). Wallace now wants the 
suses shifted from a ten-year to a f 
year schedule, with an annual 
census to fill in the gaps 

(2) Detailed ‘nttatly reports in 
distribution field, including such e 
services as regional economic studics. 

(3) A complete census of manufag 
turers showing production of commod 
ties, consumption of materials, employ 
ment, man-hours worked, wages, val 
of production, cost of materials, inve 
tories, and capital expenditures. The las 
such census was taken in 1939; otheq 
were scheduled for every two years therd 
after, but were dropped because of th 
war. Wallace now says a five-year i 
terval would be better in the future. 

(4) Detailed industrial statistics t 
fill the gaps between each census o 
manufacturers on a monthly, quarter] 
and annual basis. 

(5) A sample census of populatio 


IT CAME UPON A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


Lord & Taylor, big, plush New York City department store and affiliate 
of Associated Dry Goods Corp., made news twice over last week. Walter 
Hoving (left), the store’s president for the past ten years, resigned to organize 
a new department store group—reportedly of stores not previously affiliated 
and, also reportedly, to carry the name “Consolidated Department Stores.” 
Simultaneously, Dorothy Shaver (right) first vice-president of Lord & Taylor, 
stepped into Hoving’s shoes. Miss Shaver thus becomes the first woman to 
head a store of this size. Only other woman top executive of a metropolitan 
department store was Hortense Odlum, who once turned from housekeeping 
to try her hand at running Bonwit Teller, women’s specialty shop. 


keep the figures up to date. Cost: about 
$900,000. 

(2) Preparatory work on a census of 
the U.S. population, to be taken on 
a sample basis late in 1946. Cost: 
$420,000. 

(3) Monthly reports on the labor 
force, supplemented by quarterly break- 
downs for states and 50 major industrial 
areas. Cost: $600,000. 

(4) A consumer income study (for 
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This truck will serve longer with less servicing because 
of the Elastic Stop Nuts on drive-shaft, cab supports, 
pedal shafts, engine supports and other parts. 


j/ 


THE ELASTIC Sel Locksieg 8 xis a ote aia 


Making headline news among sales 


vibration, shock, impact or other 
influences could cause 


An application engineer will be glad 


executives the country over is the 
Elastic Self-Locking Stop Nut, the 
nut with the famous red collar. 


For sales executives are quick to 
recognize top-merit features that add 
sales appeal and widen public accept- 
ance. The nut with the red collar, the 
hold-fast nut, adds value to trucks, 
passenger cars, vacuum cleaners, 
lawn mowers, radios and a host of 


loosening 
trouble of any sort, from individual 
annoyance to multiple fatalities. They 
simply won’t come ioose, Not until 
you take a wrench and deliberately 
remove them. Then they turn off 
readily, for the metal threads are 
sealed-free of rust. 


Tough and resilient, the red collar is 
unthreaded and gauged slightly 


to call on you and discuss ways Elastic 
Self-Locking Stop Nuts can help you. 


LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


other things because it assures longer, smaller than the bolt. Bolt threads 
1” trouble-free service. force their way in, do not cut, and a 
) friction grip is set up. This overcomes 
a In industry, in the home, in office, the effects of vibration and other 
to factory and on the farm, red-collar = loosening forces—and because the 
fan nuts are finding thousands of new __ collar retains its gripping power, the TRADE MARK 
ing applications—holding fast wherever nuts may be used over and over again. 
. LASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Union, New Jersey 


| 


PULSES 


to feel the heart of the West 


CONCENTRATED BUYING POWER—that’s what a market 
is. By this measure, California is the greatest market 
in the West...one of the greatest markets in the 
world. 

To understand the beat and flow of this market’s 
economic lifeblood, California-minded businessmen 
will find Bank of America’s facilities invaluable. 

In more than 300 cities and towns of California, 
Bank of America has complete banking offices to 
serve the surrounding areas. 

Send for“The California Trend,” a factual treatment 
of the economic bases behind California’s current 
opportunities. Write Bank of America, Dept. AD, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20. 

Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of 
California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


RESOURCES OVER 5 BILLION DOLLARS 


California’s Statewide Bank 


? ere : 
erick: ol Ameviri 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 
Stereos 


couple. with a request for a fu! 
of all U.S. inhabitants every fi 
(instead of ten, as now provid«d (amp Willim 


law). wad, the 
(6) A consumer income sun cy sqamhe “Qu 
1946. 5 Bure 
(7) Sample surveys of the labor fordiiien iff | 
each month, plus quarterly summ ’s supp 


of these figures broken down geo»: 
ically. 

(8) Detailed import-export dats 
¢ Long Controversy—Aside form the hey are 
troubles with the Republicans, Wallac 
and the Census Bureau also have faile 
to draw much cheering from the maj 
keting and research fraternity (whic 
stands to gain most from the propose 
statistics). That’s primarily because ¢ 
a five-year controversy between the Ce 
sus Bureau and commercial researcher 
over the use of samples. The Censy 
Bureau is an “area sampling” addict 
Most commercial researchers prefer th 
“quota method.” And the wrangling 
between the two factions—carried 0 
in the arena of higher mathematics 
has been hot and heavy. 

“Area sampling” differs from th¢ 
“quota method” primarily in that in 
terviewers take complete inventories o 
certain geographical spots instead o 
buttonholing so-and-so many persons 
Thus a “quota” interviewer is told b 
his boss to interview, say 1,000 persons 
while an “area” interviewer, on thd 
other hand,* would be told to comb 
through, say, three city blocks inter 
viewing everyone in those blocks. 
© Reflects Population Changes—“‘Area’ 
fans claim two big advantages to thei 
system. One is that the interviewe 
grabs everybody in his assigned arcaJ 
and thus cannot commit the ve 


human sin of neglecting to interview 

people living in attics or deep base-Mjwas « 
ments. Further, the “area” system in-@@ turers 
volves no absolutely fixed number off marke 


interviews and therefore the sample-Mj ucts a 
to-total-population ratio presumably @ untes 
cannot go askew. For instance, if anf ers. . 
area had 1,000 persons in 1940 and the states 
interviewer bobs up with 1,025 inter-@ enact 
views in 1946, he knows that popula Ha fev 
tion has increased 24% (a fact which Ha me 
would elude the quota interviewer) and § tion 
he is then able to make proper allow- @ meth 
anee for this increase in ali his calcula- @ using 
tions. Ge 

A potent statistical trio in the Cen- & indi 
sus Bureau is primarily responsible for § stror 
development and advertising of the @ exter 
“area sample”—Philip M. Hauser, as- @ whe 
sistant director, Morris Hansen, statis- & resal 
tical chief, and William Hurwitz. They @ trem 
have written a sheaf of papers on the “ 
“area” system and incidentally made &@ ture 
some remarks about the “quota” method @ pric 
which have the “quota” crowd pretty t 
mad. Result: The “quota” fraternity # non 
has been politely silent of late, instead # trad 
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!) court helping the Census Bureau pry cash 
\ veajiimat of Congress. eee 
ided ya Willi t Waiting—On the other 
yn Pac's nothing Tike an overt fight. 
' fle “quota” people say that the Cen- 
s Bureau has a good sample system, 
or forgiven if it’s far from the panacea that 
nnaridjim’s supposed to be. They further hope 
z hat iigcess will make funds avail- 
ble for Wallace’s program because the 
ita sures will be useful all around, but 
n theifiimiey are perfectly willing to let Wallace 
\ allac@iiiiad President Truman do the begging. 
e faile 
ie mag . 
chiar Trade Blast 
Opose¢ 


se FTC’s condemnation of 
1¢: > ° . 

archer ssale price maintenance may 
Censufffivther campaign for repeal of 
iller-Tydings Act. 


addict 
fer the 
angling 
ied of™ As copies of the Federal Trade Com- 
laticsimission’s report to Congress on the 
pperations of the fair trade laws of +5 
tates and of the federal Miller-Tydings 
ablixg amendment (BW —Dec.22’45, 
p86) became available this week the 
country’s retail druggists—staunchest 
supporters of resale price maintenance 
md the principal target in this FTC 
current indictment of that practice— 
were left with no doubts as to the vigor 
and breadth of the opposition they have 
to face. 
¢Less Freedom of Choice—FTC says 
little that opponents of fair trade have 
not said before, but it says it forcefully 
iewergl and’ at great — (some 1,600 type- 
arca,@™ written pages). ‘The commission’s views, 
very@™ in brief: 
TvicwH “Minimum resale price maintenance 
base-fi was originally advocated by manufac- 
n in-@i turers of highly individualized, trade- 


mn thé 
lat in 
ries 0 
ad o 
eTsons 
Id b 
TSONs 
n the 
com 
inter 


Area’ 
thei 


cr off marked, trade-named, or branded prod- 
ant ucts as a means of protecting them trom 
hnadly 


unrestrained price cutting among deal- 
if anfMers. . . . When finally enacted by the 
d the MM states, and by Congress, however, its 
inter- @ enactment was urged almost entirely by 
pula- fa few well-organized dealer groups as 
hich a means of eliminating price competi- 
and tion both of dealers using the same 
llow- @ methods of distribution and of dealers 
cula- ff using different methods of distribution. 
.. . In some lines of trade, where the 
Cen- ff individual manufacturer has faced 
> for strongly organized group pressure, the 
the @ extent of his freedom of choice as to 
_ 4 @ whether he will place his brands under 
ats Mf resale price maintenance has been ex- 
hey ff tremely limited. 
the “As a corrective of objectionable fea- 
ade ff tures of price competition . . . resale 
hod @ price maintenance makes no distinction 
etty tween price competition that is eco- 
nity @ nomically unsound or is unfairly used in 
cad Hi trade an price competition that is eco- 
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OPERATING COSTS 


A: 


des these three important savings, Whiting 
nprove working conditions... help to increase 


| being moved by hand 
It will pay you to let 


) _feurtDERs OF 0 babes 
Ss ni F Rg. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


Overhead ‘i ‘ws A iv - % 
Traveling i 


. 


In a hundred ways.éoficrete is helping to make American commu- 
nities safer, more healehfal, more economical places in which to live. 


REDUCES FIRE HAZARDS 
Schools, hospitals, hotels, office 
buildings, factories artd ce Ae i 
conerete walls, floors and roofs Ha 
the ruggedness, strength and fire-resist- 
ance to protect lifeand property against 


needless fire losses. 


GUARDS AGAINST DISEASE 

In sewers, sewage disposal plants, 
water supply systems and scores of other 
improvements, concrete is making life 
in modern cities more healthful and 
enjoyable. 


Aneel conte projects and im- 


floods oA ae soil and water 
—two of the nation’s most valuable 
natural resources. 


LOWERS TRANSPORTATION COST 

Concrete pavements expedite motor 
travel; reduce the cost of delivering 
essential supplies and services; cut traf- 
fic accident losses and aid in advancing 
air transportation. 


THESE BENEFITS AT LOW ANNUAL COST 
For its many essential community uses, concrete offers mod- 
erate first cost, low maintenance expense—long years of service 
at /ow annual cost—the true measure of economy. 
Whatever you plan to build, first consider concrete—the dow 
annual cost construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dep't. Al2e-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
. through scientific research and engineering field work 


crete .. 


| detriment of consumers.” 


nomically sound and in the put 
terest. The Miller-Tydings 
not designed to prevent unfair pra 
such as selling below cost for a 
terior purpose. It is designed to « 
the manufacturer to arbitrarily i: 
and maintain minimum prices at 
fixed without relation to differenc 
cost among different distributors 
dealers.” 
e Control of Competition—Noting +), 
resale price maintenance has been 110; 
extensively and successfully applicc t 
branded, trademarked, proprietary, and 
other commodities “possessing distin 
tive characteristics in the minds of cus 
tomers,” FTC points to a relatively 
unexplored weakness in the fair tradd 
structure: “As to such commodities, the 
question arises as to how far the distinc4 
tive characteristics may be developed 
and still leave the commodity in the 
free and open competition required by 
law as a prerequisite to its price main- 
tenance.” 
In summary, FTC says this: “The 
essence of resale price maintenance is 
control of price competition. Lack of 
adequate enfereement of the antitrust 
laws leaves a broad field for the activi- 
ties of organized trade groups to utilize 


it for their own advantage and to the 


Although Congress will not reccive 

the Justice Dept.’s companion report on 
fair trade until after the first of the vear, 
there is little doubt that :t will em- 
broider FTC’s theme still further. In 
1945, Wendell Berge, chief of the 
Antitrust Division, in a speech before 
the Ametican Pharmaceutical Assn., 
summed up the department’s view that 
the drug trade (or any other trade) can- 
not éfectively achieve the fair trade 
laws’ legal end—vertical price-fixing— 
without employing the legal means of 
horizontal conspiracies among manu- 
facturers and among dealers to maintain 
a rigid and noncompetitive price struc- 
ture. 
e Move Toward Repeal—That Berge’s 
views have not changed in the inter- 
vening two years is indicated by a re- 
cent interview with the Washington 
Daily News in which he unequivocally 
damned the fair trade laws as “a cloak 
for price-fixing activities between com- 
petitors.” 

Together, the FTC and Justice re- 
ports could serve as the cornerstone of 
a campaign to repeal the Miller-Tyd- 
ings law. When the National Assn. 
of Retail Druggists put its legislative 
machinery in action a few weeks ago, 
the machinery proved sadly rusted. 
N.A.R.D.’s attempt to get a fair trad: 
law for the District of Columbia ha 
boomeranged into what may become 2 
full-fledged congressional investigation 
of fair trade practices. 
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Te messenger of the old Greek 
gods was very fleet in his day ... but 
he would probably turn in his wings 
if faced with the assignment which 
the new Western Union system of 
Radio Beam Transmission will han- 
dle with ease. 


This modern communications mir- 
acle helped solve many critical com- 
bat problems of our armed forces. 
When available for civilian use it 
will be a powerful factor in giving 
you even greater speed and efficiency 
for your telegrams. 

Prior to Radio Beam Transmission, 
Western Unioagdhad succeeded in 
sending, over a pair of wires, as many 


Job 
be 
Beam 


as 144 telegrams simultaneously in 
each direction. Now, between any 
two points, nearly eight times that 
number will flash across the sky on a 
single Radio Beam! 

When hurricanes and blizzards 
temporarily damage poles and wires, 
Radio Beam Transmission will 
speed your telegram safely through 
to its destination, its clarity undimin- 
ished by physical or electrical 
disturbances. Another milestone in 
Western Union progress to bring you 
faster service—with certainty—when 
you telegraph! 

For nearly 100 years Western 
Union has been pioneering in the 


deliver them 
all at once? 


>; would stump Mercury will 


andled by Western Union Radio 


m with a transmission 


capacity of 1,080 messages 
simultaneously in eaci: direction! 


field of communications. Momentous 
recent developments in electronics 
and automatic telegraphy promise 
many new contributions to the pub- 
lic service, as Western Union looks 
ahead to a second century of prog- 
ress. .. . The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


WESTERN 
Gnron 


Detroit Spends 


Record Christmas buying 
of high-price merchandise in 
strike-ridden auto capital is in- 
dicative of inflation mood. 


Ever since the Christmas selling sea- 
son began, many an economist has kept 
a weather eye on Detroit, considering 
it a particularly acute barometer of the 
nation’s inflationary mood. 

The results are now in. And Detroit 
has not greatly disappointed those who 
expected that the hot money in the Mo- 
tor City would ring up just as big a 
record there as in the nation at large, 
despite the squeeze that strikes and the 
threats of still more strikes have cast on 
present and future earnings in the auto 
industry. 

@ Luxuries in Demand—Final figures are 
expected to show Detroit Christmas 
sales fractionally ahead of even last year’s 
all-time recard, but because of the short- 
ages of durable goods and everyday 
clothing a lot of the money went for 
wares that could only be classified as in- 


flation bait—$1,000 fur coats and $10,- 
000 diamend bracelets. The general 
tendency to trade up even had its re- 
flection in the liquor stores where there 
was an unp ented call for newly 
imported liqueurs and wines. 

erchants feel that this trend was 
motivated to a large extent by a well- 
intrenched suspicion of all merchandise, 
induced by the wide appearance of 
shoddy goods during the war. Intent 
on high quality g at any cost, cus- 
tomers based their buying decisions on 
the only standard they still felt they 
ep ead yc 
e it Stores Lag—Low-priced goods 
were given the cold dunldec, Thus 
cheap fur coats didn’t get as much of a 
play as last year, despite the greater 
plentitude of mouton and lapin. And 
pet sports ‘ae which had corralled a 

supply of quality carving knives 
that it pl - vasa A sitons found 
that it had to reprice the goods up- 
ward because so many shoppers asked, 
“Haven't you anything better?” 

Significantly, credit stores did defi- 

nitely less business this year than last. 
One obvious clue to the reason for this 
lag was supplied by the advertising of 
one laige credit store, which pointed 


ly fi 
Cvai 


out that it was still possible to 
the Christmas holidays, “despite 
ing labor troubles.” 

troiters found war bonds a <i 
bet than credit—and these they she 
in record amount. j 


Tires Plus 


General's plan to make ang 
sell refrigerators seen as bid fo 
new dealer outlets in smal 
towns and rural areas. 


The race by rubber companies fo 

postwar business is well under wa 
General Tire & Rubber Co.’s announce 
ment of its entrance into the refrigers 
tion field (BW —Dec.15’45,p48) is a 
indication of how far some of the tir 
makers are going to. build up thei 
dealer outlets. 
@ Cities Preferred—This is more tha 
just a new business venture for General 
Behind it lies the company’s plan {of 
a greatly expanded dealer setup. 

Up to now, General’s tire merchan 
dising program has been confined t 


George M. Boyington and his 
associates in Portland, Ore., can say 
one thing with certainty for~ their 

lorifred version of the humble frank- 

 sorioeg It won’t slip out of the bun, 
for the bun is “baked” around the 
weiner as an integral part of the 
Pronto Pup. 

Pronto Pups were born in Portland 
about the time Henry Kaiser splashed 
his first Liberty ship into the Wil- 
lamette River. Their growth has 
been proportionate to that of the 


smaller ~scale. ‘Today, every state 
west of the Mississippi has hada 


ank. 


gon Ltd., sells only the secret flour 
mix and a territorial franchise. The 
franchise holder does the rest, and 
he may charge up to 15¢ or 20¢ for 
each inbuilt hot dog, depending on 
OPA price ceilings. 

The wiener is impaled on a skewer, 
dipped into a batter, then fried in 
deep fat for 24 minutes. With a 

aper napkin around its handle, the 
Pronto up is then ready for its 
final fate, either plain or lathered 
with mustard. Originators of the 


Kaiser shipyards, on a somewhat _ 


ey introduction to the nenskid 
tr : . 
@ Secret Formula—Pronto Pups, Ore- 


Inbuilt Frankfurters Enthrall the West 


one-piece hot dog so far have devised 
no way of pleasing patrons who lean 
to onion, relish, and pickle. 

The batter is prepared by mixing 
two parts of the secret mix with one 
part skim milk. A pound of the flour 
mix with the necessary milk will pro- 
vide #-in. jackets for 20 pups. 
eH —Even during the 
meat shortage, the Pronto Pup has 
drawn handsome returns. At the 
Bremerton (Wash.) Navy Yard, the 
gross for 54 months was $38,000. 


Demand at four Oregon outlets has 
been so great that in 104 months 
Boyington has delivered 20 tons of | 
his flour mix. At the last checkup, 
the return in a franchise area ran 
between $4,000 and $6,000 a month. 

Pronto Pups are known as far 
north as Kodiak Island and Anchor- 
age, Alaska, and Boyington says they 
soon will make a bow in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Eastern headquarters will be 
set up when marketing arrangements 
have been completed. 
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She’s value-conscious. She wants to know 
the facts before she buys. She’s the shopper 
on whom the future of your product depends. 


Nothing is more convincing to her than 
the sight of your product. Retailers know 
that transparent Du Pont Cellophane pack- 
aging shows the shopper all she wants to 
see... size, type, color and quality. 

It also answers her questions on sanitary 
protection—a subject in which she’s vitally 
interested. She can see that the product has 
been kept clean and free from soilage ... 
and she knows that moistureproof Cellophane 
safeguards the freshness and flavor of foods. 

There’s true packaging economy awaiting 
you in Du Pont Cehophane .. . sales-build- 
ing transparency plus adequate protection 
at lowest cost. 

Although the demand for Cellophane now 
exceeds the supply, we hope that the day is 


not far off when we can again fill all your 
requirements. In the meantime, write for 
our new booklet, ‘‘Help Yourself to Lower 
Distribution Costs,” a stimulating analysis 
of the package’s function in modern mer- 
chandising. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington 98, 


a PON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


(Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


COSTS NO MoRE 


Don't Be Satisfied with 
Ordinary Wastefal 


DISPLAYS 


MERCHANDISS PRESENTATION 
W. L. STENSGAARD 


AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 
346 W. JUSTINE STREET - CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


REPLACED - 


.. 5 pieces of equipment 


PROVIDED - 


additional operations 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road ¢ Summit, N. J. 
NOW ...2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKROarscZeR 


communities of at least 15,000 povele- 
tion. This is because, before the war, 
the only General tire was a “premium” 
casing which commanded a higher price 
than the ordinary four-ply first-line tire. 
(Today, by government regulation, all 
manufacturers make only one grade of 
tire—the “100-level” tire.) The company 
found that towns smaller than 12.000 
couldn’t support an outlet that handled 
only these premium tires in addition 
to tubes, batteries, and the usual run 
of automotive accessories. There just 
weren’t enough customers for the more 
expensive tires. 
e New Lines Needed—To attract out- 
lets in the smaller communities, General 
reasoned that the dealer should carry 
four or five items that allow good profit 
margins, in addition to the usual rubber 
products. The electric refrigerator was 
the first decided on and, while others 
have not yet been announced, electric 
washers, radios, storm windows, and a 
new type of attic fan to cool homes dur- 
ing the summer are under consideration. 
ile other major rubber companies 
have greatly expanded their lines of 
merchandise during the war, so far 
none has definitely indicated that it will 
handle major durable goods such as re- 
frigerators. At least one is known to be 
considering refrigerators, however, and 
most of them are expected to add ra- 
dios, Firestone is making radio cabinets 
in its Fall River (Mass.) p'ant, and 
Goodyear’s aircraft subsidiary is making 
refrigerator boxes (BW —Nov.3’45,p66). 
e A 50-50 Proposition—When General 
decided on the addition of refrigerators 
to its line, it made a deal with Liquid 


*Carbonic Corp. of Chicago, which has 


been building commercial refrigeration 
units since 1900. The two formed a 
new company on a 50-50 basis to manu- 
facture the new refrigerator, which is 
to be called the Frostor. 

In addition to the regular storage unit, 
the box will provide space for storing 
frozen foods. Increasing demand for 
this type of two-purpose unit has been 


LILLIPUT PLANNING 


In New York, tiny models of all the 
equipment a baker needs in his kit- 
chen are featured in a merchandising 
campaign conducted by R. C. Wil 
liams & Co., Inc., veteran Manhattan 
wholesale grocers. Long used. for in- 
dustrial planning, such models are a 
novelty in the bakery field. Now a 
baker can arrange a mockup of his 
floor plan to see just how his new 
shop will look, and, if he wishes, or- 
der the equipment from the com- 
pany’s Jaburg Equipment Division. 


found, particularly in small to. ; 
rural areas where General wan: 
tract new dealers. 

eCity Setup. Unchanged—In Jar 
cities, Frostors will be sold throigh 4 
partment stores and other establish 
retail outlets, while General’s decalq 
will handle only tires, tubes, anc oth 


automotive accessories, as in the ast. 4 
j 


William O'Neil, General’s pre:ide 
has long been one of the rubber ; 
dustry’s foremost exponents of <\cal 
owned stores. Today, General hus |e 
than a score of company-operated store 
while 500 to 600 of its outlets are jj 
dependently owned. 


SKYSCRAPER FOR BOSTON 


While major U. S. insurance comp 
nies turn to private housing as an j 
vestment for their surplus cash (BW 
Jun.30°45,p76), the John Hancoc 
Mutual Life Insurance ‘Co., Boston, 
solving a housing problem of its ow 

This week it announced plans fo 


} 


immediate construction of a $15 milliogi 


building to centralize its home office 
which are now spread out over fiy 
buildings in Boston’s Park Square sec 
tion. The 26-story structure will be thé 
tallest in Boston, and it will also 
the city’s first large-scale constructio 
since the war. 

Architecture is by Cram & Fergusor 
of Boston; construction will be b 
Turner Construction Co. which als 
built two other neighboring insuranc 
company offices, the New England Mu 
tual and the Liberty Mutual. 


VOLUME RADIO OUTLETS 


Radio manufacturers, well aware that 
their industry will be sadly overcrowded 
once the initial backlog of consumer 
demand is satisfied, are wasting no 
time lining up mass distribution out- 
lets. Radio Corp. of America’s Victor 
Division will sel a “Radiola” line of 


table model receivers ranging in retail 
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ALL 10 TYPES OF OZALID PRINTS 
are made in SECONDS! 


BLACK-LINE 
BLUE-LINE 
RED-LINE 
SEPIA-LINE CLOTH 
OPAQUE CLOTH 


SEPIA-LINE INTERMEDIATE 
TRANSBLACK INTERMEDIATE 


TRANSPARENT FOIL 
CHARTFILM 
DRYPHOTO 


YOU ORDER the type of Ozalid print best 
suited for the job at hand ... whenever 
you want a reproduction of an engineer- 
ing drawing, specification sheet, typed 
report, or other original. Each type of 
print has its advantages! 


YOUR PRINT is made in seconds—no mat- 
iter what your choice. For all ozALID 


prints are produced in the same manner 
—Exposed and Dry Developed —that’s 
all. And, no stopping when you change 
from one type of print production to 
another. 


EACH PRINT is a positive—not a negative 
—reproduction of the original. Easier to 
read and check! Identifying colors may 
be assigned to prints of different depart- 
ments...and prints made on paper, cloth, 


foil, or film to suit job conditions. Ozalid; 


Chartfilm, for example, is oilproof, water- 
proof. Can be cleaned with a damp rag. 


ROUTINE WITH OZALID—impossible with 
any other printmaking process: 1. Con- 
tinuous tone prints of photographic sub- 
jects; 2. Transparent film prints which 
can be overlaid to show separate details; 


8. “Intermediate” prints which simplify 
design changes; 4. Ten types of prints 
instead of 1, which save time, labor, and 
materials. 


See all 10 types of Ozalid prints... and 
learn complete story. Write for free cata- 
logue No. 26. 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


Ozalid in Canada — Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


rice from some $25 to $75, thr 
cKesson-Robbins, Inc., drug y\ 
salers, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
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A COOL 7 MILLION 
that will get hot handling 


If you’re one of the 7 million people who are eagerly 
waiting to buy a new refrigerator, you'll be glad to know 
this: the Erie Railroad, which serves your community, is 
fully equipped and ready to bring you refrigerators, auto- 
matic washing machines, radios and scores of other 
products just as soon as they come from the assembly lines. 


Already the Erie is moving incteasing quantities of raw 
materials—helping to make jobs and speed recoaversion. 
And you can rely upon the Erie to-provide the fast, de- 
pendable mass transportation essential to quick, low-cost 
distribution of finished products. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


W. T. Grant Co., and other big-volaj 
outlets. 

Grant, which had radios in 25 o 
stores before the war, is gettine tc, 
for a big expansion of this busing 
Eventually some 200 or more CG; 
stores will carry both a private br 
and one or more national brancs in 
variety of price ranges up to arou 
$50. 

A deal between RCA and the Wo 
worth chain fell through several mont 
ago, presumably because RCA would: 
bring its price down to the level th 
Woolworth wanted, reportedly $10 
under. 


PABST TAKES A DARE 


By announcing the purchase of t 
Hoffman Beverage Co. of Newar 


N. J., Pabst Brewing Co. of Milwauk@i® 


last week accepted the challenze la 


down nearly a year ago by Anheuse 
| 


Busch. 

Last January, Busch, already the bi 
gest producer in the industry with 
lead of about 750,000 bbl. a year ov¢ 
its nearest competitor, purchased a 
184-acre site in Newark for a new brev 
ery, with the announced intention « 
cutting itself a big slice of the profitabl 
East Coast business (BW—Jan.27’4 
p82). 

Pabst is one of the three main co 
tenders for Busch’s top spot (the othe 
being Schlitz of Milwaukee and P. Ba 
lantine of Newark). While its purchas 
of Hoffman probably moves Pabst int( 
the runner-up spot, the house of Bud 
weiser will still remain comfortably i 
the Jead, even with the projected New 
ark brewery not yet in operation, be 
cause Hoffman has always been primaril 
a soft-drink producer. Its beer outpu 
in 1944 was about 310,000 bbl., this 
year it dropped below 300,000 bbl., due 
mostly to labor trouble. Trade esti 
mate is that while capacity could b 
built up, 500,000 bbl. is the top limit 
at present because of the lack of rail 
road siding facilities. 


P.S. 


It’s been a merry Christmas for retail- 
ers. When it was all over R. H. Macy 
& Co. could boast that sales in its big 
New York City department store alone 
topped the $1,000,000-a-day mark three 
times during December. Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., came right back; for the 
first time in history the Gimbel’s stores 
(in nine cities) had aggregate sales of 
over $2 million in one day. . . . With 
the shift of W.S. Street from the.execv- 
tive vice-presidency of Chicago’s Mar- 
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75, thro 


drug \\qmmell Field & Co. to the presidency of 
Rubher ederick & Nelson, afhliated depart- 
r big-volygmment store in Seattle, heads of Mar- 

4 i] Field’s five major divisions will 
in 25 o, qeperate semiautonomously, reporting di- 
sttine jegmectly to President Hughston McBain. 
is busing _, The National Retail D Goods 
nore C,,qpsn. doesn’t go along with Washing- 
ivate brpa’s idea of priorities to enable dis- 
rancs ;qmpaiged servicemen to buy civilian 
to aro,gmothing. All that’s needed, says 


(R.D.G.A,, is higher price ceilings on 


the \y,quaings so that manufacture of men’s 
ral moniqothing being held up by shortages of 
A wouldgmis item can go full steam ahead... . 
level th San Diego Electric Railway Co. 
lly $19 MBs begun testing of KSDR, frequency 
: odulation station designed to improve 

bs intracompany streetcar and bus com- 
junications service. . . . Advertising Re- 

earch Foundation will undertake a con- 

se of }jpauing study of weekly newspaper read- 
Newa;qaing (similar to its studies in the daily 
Milwaukggeld)- « - . Commerce ae ate new pub- 
lenze |,qpeation, “The Cost of Entering New 
Anheuselatkets,” systematizes some of the 


sic problems encountered when a 
manufacturer expands his sales into new 


the bj Ts 
! he bi erritories. 
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ROBOT NEWSDEALER 


re 


- retail-@ A weather-tight coin-vending machine 
_Macyfl that acts as an automatic news stand 
+d big is now ready for production. Made by 
th a Serveu Vendor Co., Berkeley, Calif., 
‘imbelfag the device can be adjusted to handle 
or thef™ publications of different sizes, will sell 
stores for less than $75. Its maker says it 
les off turns dewn tokens and magnetic 
hex slugs, can also be equipped with a 
PXCCu- e 


Marg Change-maker when it vends papers 


that sell for less than a nickel. 
1945 
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HERE’S A % TON 


roduction lines moving, the Lo-Hed 
4-Ton is piling up performance records. 
ts meyer J to operate at capacity means 


scores of extra full load lifts a day for 
days on end without pampering ... 
without service interruptions. 

The — 4-Ton ~— ame be 
compared with ordinary hoists of the 
same rated capacity, for the Lo-Hed is 
heavy duty in all respects. It is quality- 
built with the necessary weight* and 
strength for steady, “big hoist” per- 
formance. Heavy duty hoist and crane 
type motor with high starting torque. 


CG 
Mer DON'T HAVE TO BABY 


coor electric hoists keep mass 
P 


Sturdy spurgearing.Ball bearings. Shock- 
proof trolley. Heavy duty push button 
station and steel pull cable. Positive, 
automatic braking. Streamlined, dust- 
proof design .. . and many more features. 
If you’re looking for reliability and 
low maintenance in a 4-ton hoist, Lo- 
Hed is rf gtd = tomorrow’s 
requirements, it ie eep your pro- 
duction up without a letdown! W rite for 
new descriptive folder today. 
The 4-Ton Lo-Hed is offered with or 
without a trolley. 
*195 lbs. for bolt suspension, 225 lbs. for 
plain type. 


There's a Balanced LO-HED ELECTRIC HOIST up to 12 tons capacity for every purpose, 
odaptable for operation on cay monorail system. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2520 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Other & Products: Taylor and & Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck Auxiliaries, 
Hele-Shaw Fivid Power, Diamond Face Grinders 


See Your Classified Phone Directory Under “4 LO-HED HOISTS” For Your Nearest Representative 
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LABOR 


Women in the Labor Force 


Majority want to keep higher paying industrial jobs, but 
most employers prefer to hire men. Result: Unions campaign for 
equal-pay legislation to thwart lowering of wage scales. 


Under the pressure of wartime man- 
power shortages, five million women 
doffed aprons and left their homes for 
the nation’s industrial plants. The 
number of women employed shot up 
from 13 million in 1940 to a peak of 
18 million, or nearly one-third of the 
civilian labor force. Old prejudices 
against women, held by both employers 
and male workers since mid-Victorian 
days of silks and satin, lace and per- 
fumed idleness, were forgotten—at least 
for so long ‘as there were more jobs 
than men. 

But with V-J Day, industrial jobs 
tumbled. Women, under the union 
principle of last hired-first fired, were 
a large part of the first mass layoffs. 
e Barriers Not Forgotten—What has 
happened since then dispelled a wide- 
spread belief that women were working 


just for patriotism and te money” and 


would leave industrial plants when 
emergency jobs ended, and has dashed 
the hope held by women and more pro- 
gressive trade unionists that industrial 
barriers had been permanently lowered 
by a demonstration that women can per- 
form many industrial jobs. 

In both state and federal capitals, 

employer groups and labor unions are 
pressing for legislation to protect their 
special interests in the present handling 
of the female labor problem. 
e They Want to Stay—Surveys con- 
ducted by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor indicate that 75% 
to 80% of new women industrial work- 
ers want to continue in or return to 
plant jobs they held during the war. 
One spot check, taken in Mobile, Ala., 
showed that more than 22,500 of 27,- 
000 women wanted to keep the jobs 
they had taken for the duration. That 
meant that in Mobile there are now 
five women available for every two jobs 
open to women there in 1940. 

Women’s divisions in organized labor 
maintain that four of every five women 
employed during the war actually need 
to continue working because of higher 
living costs or changed conditions at 
home. 

@ Service Jobs Ignored—Moreover, they 
want higher paying industrial jobs. Fail- 
ing to get them immediately, they pre- 
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fer collecting unemployment insurance 
instead of taking lower paying service 
jobs widely held , women in the past. 
This has meant a continuing per- 
sonnel pinch on stores and restaurants 
which lost, at peak, half of their women 
employees, and hotels and laundries, 
which saw two-thirds of their women 
workers leave for government shipyard 
and other duration jobs. The shortage 
of household help is also acute. 
e Can Hold Their Own—Surveys con- 
ducted by the Women’s Bureau also 
indicated that women can hold indus- 
trial jobs successfully, and compete with 
men. During the war, 80% of more 
than 1,800 classifications of industrial 
jobs were held by women and they were 
found in all but 30 of 534 occupations. 
In some, particularly machine opera- 
tions on light metal, involving monoto- 
nous and repetitive work, the bureau 
found operating efficiency actually in- 
creased when women replaced men. 
But despite this record, now that in- 
dustrial rehiring is well under way 


(chart, page 94), women are findi 
that many plants in which they \ orke 
during the war are rehiring on a ba 
of “men only” or (the same thin 
thinly veiled) on a basis of “first-cly 
mechanics only.” Women, rated ; 
skilled workers during the war, in :an 
instances are finding they are bein 
given a peacetime rating as “thir 
class” mechanics, based in part on the 
lack of service on a basis of years. 
@ Prejudice Remains—Primarily this ; 
due to recurrence of old prejudice 
Despite organized labor’s outspoken ad 
vocacy of women’s job rights (thre 
million of the total 15 million in |, 
bor unions now are women, a warttimd 
increase from 800,000), large number 
of male workers retain old fears of jo 
competition from women who in th 
past often have been employable a 
lower rates than men. And despite war 
time experiences, many employers sti! 
are not convinced that women can hol 
their own with men in productivity. 
U. S. Employment Service investiga 
tors who made a spot check of severa 
industrial centers recently found thi 
situation general (BW—Nov.24'45,p94 
Women made up a large part of th 
industrial unemployed; industrial job 
for men were going unfilled. 
e Back to Restrictions—The result has 
been a behind-the-scenes legislative and 
administrative tug of war. In many 
states, laws governing hours and con- 
ditions of work for women were i 
laxed during the war. There is a gen- 
eral movement now to restore the old 
taboos (in California, for instance, a 


Now that many plants are again signaling their preference for “men only,” 
queues of women that used to line up to punch the time clock (left) ure 
checking in, instead, at the USES (right)—for jobs or compensation. 
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man worker cannot be required to 
more than 25 lb.) as a support for 
ystrialists who want to be able to de- 
nd that men only fill job openings. 
talking point, of course, is that such 
are a safeguard for women’s health 
i welfare. 
Unions are pushing for contract pro- 
jons and federal legislation which 
uid establish a principle of equal 
for equal work. They hope that, by 
ping out old lower-wage female job 
siications, they can reassure male 
xkers that an influx of women work- 
s into peacetime plant jobs would not 
aan cut-throat competition for jobs, 
hich employers could seize upon to 
down wage scales. Unions are 
king that wages be based upon the 
», not the worker. They also are urg- 
: that women be given equal oppor- 
nities for upgrading and promotions. 
Boost for Equal Pay—Success in the 
st field is reflected by a recent federal 
port that of 80 typical union contracts 
ndied—covering 75,000 women work- 
one-half had equal pay clauses, one- 
guaranteed the same automatic 
ogression for men and women, and 
se-third specified the same entrance, 
starting, rate for both. 
Two current bills, one sponsored by 
mnators Claude Pepper and Wayne 
forse in the Senate and the other by 
». Mary Norton in the House, are 
ipported by labor in its attempt to give 
ututory strength to the equal-pay pol- 


Would Ban Discrimination—The Pep- 
-Morse bill would make it an unfair 
bor practice for an employer to dis- 
fiminate against women by paying 
em lower wages or by laying them off 
| favor of men employees without 
wind reason, or unless it was done in 
wordance with either a nondiscrimina- 
mm seniority system or veteran’s prefer- 
mee legislation. 
Administration and enforcement 
uuld be under the Women’s Bureau 
the Dept. of Labor, and much the 


mame procedure would be used as in the 


rtime Fair Employment Practice 
ommittee. Industry committees would 
set up to cover the industries having 
he most women employees and most 
tharges of discrimination. 

e House version would have the 
ame objectives as that in the Senate, 
but would be administered by a sepa- 
ate division of the Dept. of Labor in 
der to undertake properly the large- 
cale inspection job Rep. Norton con- 
iders would be necessary to end dis- 
iminatory practices. 

ion of Economics—Secretary of 

bor Lewis B. Schwellenbach told a 

Senate subcommittee studying the Pep- 
ber-Morse bill that he was vitally in- 
rested “not only [as] a matter of 
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of an extra operation... 


by supplementing automatic machine 
with a standard, low-cost Delta component 


The success of other plants warrants 
your consideration of these money- 
saving production ideas: 


1 Save the extra cost of special ma- 
® chines, by using standard, low-cost 
Delta components to build high-produc- 
tion, specific-purpose machines — quickly 
convertible to other uses when reavire- 
ments change. 


? Save the extra cost of new machines, 
® by modernizing your present units 
that are approaching obsolescence — re- 
placing worn elements with regular, stock- 
model Delta components, 


3 Utilize the portability and compact- 
* ness of Delta-Milwavkee Machine 
Tools, to revise or supplement production- 
line layouts for more efficient operation. 


MA-26 


Delta's 76-page Blue Book 
provides 140 case histories 
of valuable war production 
experience that suggests sim- 
ilar peacetime applications 
in your plant. Also available i e 
is a catalog of low-cost Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
Romaest both, using coupon 

low. 


Taking advantage of the light weight 
and compactness of Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools, J. I. Case, Racine, 
Wis., developed the special setup il- 
lustrated — to enable an automatic 
drill press operator to perform an 
additional step at no extra labor cost. 

A 14” Delta drill press head has 
been mounted horizontally to the 
table of a drill press equipped with a 
multiple-drill head. The operator 
starts the automatic feed of the mul- 
tiple-drill head — then drills a hole 
in the periphery of a flywheel with 
the Delta machine. 

An economical short-cut such as 
this speeds production, provides ease 
of operation, and reduces costs. It is 
typical of the ways in which hun- 
dreds of plants have employed Delta’s 
modern, flexible approach to tooling. 

Delta’s savings in cost, weight, and 
space are not obtained at the expense 
of quality. They result from advanced 
design and from quantity production 
of standard models; 

et 2 the versatility of Delta- 
Milwaukee Tools may help solve your 


Tools production problems. Investigate! 


Tear out 
coupon 
and mail 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
NN E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


my free copies of Delta's 76-page 


Please send 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 


Today 


Never before in history have so many 


people been on the way home. 


Never have so many millions of people 
been starting their own homes. 


Does that open up a picture of the new 
widening swing of influence of Better 
Homes & Gardens, the magazine that’s 
written entirely for the families whose 
big love is their homes? 


ERES 
Ser 
0 PLACE 


LIRE Bout 


end no place like Better 
Momes & Gardens to sell 
everything that goes into homes. 


Circulation: over 2,500,000 


fairness to women but also from the 
standpoint of preserving wage standards 
and consumer purchasing power.” 

No opposition to the proposal was 
heard by the subcommittee, but many 
employers are wary. They warn that, if 
the law is passed, women workers might 
find themselves cut off from many 
jobs which they now hold under pay 
differentials. If they've got to pay the 
same wages, most employers want men. 

Unions and the Women’s Division of 
the Dept. of Labor also are urging 
workers to press for state equal-pay laws 
and wage minimums, just in case fed- 
eral action does not materialize. At 
“pangees: six states have equal-pay laws, 

ut enforcement is lax in some cases. 

Prior to the war only two states had 

ual-pay laws. ge 1945 state leg- 
islative sessions 17 bills were proposed, 
but only two passed. 
e Amendment Opposed—There has 
been a perennial proposal in Congress 
for an equal rights amendment to the 
Constitution, but neither organized 
labor nor women’s associations want to 
see it enacted. While its purpose, spon- 
sors say, is to give women economic 
and social equality with men, labor 
argues that it would create “terrific con- 
fusion” by outlawing breach-of-promise 
actions, throwing minimum marriage 
age differentials out of the window, 
and making women’s dependency rights 
extremely questionable. 


U. E.’s Broadside 


Union charges of “sitdow 
by radio and appliance make 
hit publicity jackpot. Compani 
urge congressional inquiry. 


Last week the United Electrig 
Radio & Machine Workers (C.1( 
made newspaper headlines with a q 
mand, filed officially in Washington, f 
an investigation of what the union @ 
scribed as a “sitdown strike” of maj 
radio and electrical appliance producd 
against immediate manufacture and s; 
of badly wanted civilian goods. Ty 
union charged that corporations w 
oo, with the nation’s reconversid 

opes through maneuvers to force 
boost in price ceilings on their piodud 
and to defer sales until 1946, when e 
cess-profits taxes will not apply. 
© Rings Publicity Bell—It was the mo 
spectacular of a series of similar charg 
made in recent months by C.1.O. u 
ions—notably by the Textile Worker 
against cotton mill operators—and hot 
denied by management. But whe 
other charges had attracted little atte 
tion, U. E. is citing headlines to su 
port its confidence that it has tied t 
inability of John Consumer to get 
new radio and John Worker to get 
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HIRING AND FIRING COME BACK INTO BALANCE 


42U 


Ea 


V-J Day 


_ 
wn 


Added 
to 
payrolls 


Separated 
from 
payrolls 


Number per 100 Employees in Manufacturing 
w 3 


19 45 


Date: Bureev of Labor Statistics. 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Industry once again is hiring about as many workers as are fired, laid off, 0 
quit. This reverses a trend which was making itself felt even before V-E Da 


and which became pronounced with the deep cutbacks marking final victory 
Ability of manufacturers to begin increasing their hirings as rapidly as they di 


after the first shock of cancellations reflects the speed of their reconversion 
And even the net drop in manufacturing employment does not represent al 
addition to the unemployment figures. Many of those who were let out quick) 


found work in other lines, notably trade and service jobs. 
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FOR YOUR INDUSTRY IN THE GULF SOUTH! 
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EXTENS, 
Sit 


Decentralizing your business? Want to relocate? Want to start a new industry? There are 
no growing pains for new or expanding industries in the Gulf South. Here is room 

to develop...here are growing markets at your front door... here is skilled, 

loyal, competent labor... fine transportation around the compass...easy access to 

Pan American markets... natural gas and other important natural 

resources. The Gulf South area invites your industry or 

business to ask for specific information. 


All inquiries will be kept strictly confidential. 


NITED GAS...SERVING THE 


For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Director of Industrial Development. 
eddress UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, See 
Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
wing cities, eddress UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Hauntsville, Jacksonville, e 
Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Arbitration 


One of the problems faced by 
firms which have a union contract 
providing for a permanent arbitrator 
on an annual fee is how to keep every 
grievance from going to arbitration. 
With an arbitrator jointly paid by 
union and company and continu- 
ously available, grievance committee- 
men are sorely tempted to take to 
arbitration every case not settled on 
terms which they demand. 

Such relegation of grievance pro- 
cedure to secondary importance is 
minimized when arbitration is “ad 
hoc” and paid for on a case-by-case 
basis. Many employers, while ac- 
knowledging the advantages of a 
permanent arbitrator, see more value 
in the “ad hoc” procedure. 

Up until the strike, the effort 
of General Motors to-combine the 
benefits of both forms of arbitration 
was getting serious attention. Under 
the G.M. contract, the permanent 
arbitrator was paid a flat annual fee 
which covered his hearing 200 cases. 
Every additional case cost $75 to 
docket. What the corporation had 
in mind was a reverse incentive 
scheme, designed to discourage ex- 
cessive arbitration, It had been work- 
ing well. The load was kept below 
200 cases a year and both the com- 
pany and the union were satisfied. 

G.M.’s repudiation of its contract 
with the auto workers union after 
the strike was called terminated ar- 
bitration along with everything else. 
Ralph Seward, the G.M. umpire, is 
currently a man who doesn’t know 
whether he has a job. Voiding of 
the contract corked up the heaviest 
arbitration docket the umpire’s office 
has had in years, 


Inversion 


With a studious avoidance of pub- 
licity, the Mechanics Educational 
Society of America, independent 
union with strength in the auto parts 
industry in the Detroit and Cleve- 
land area, has been trying to nego- 
tiate wage boosts payable with in- 
verse retroactivity. 

It would work something like this: 
A new contract providing for a 10¢- 
an-hour wage increase and reconsid- 
eration of pay rates six months hence 
would eal Or an immediate lump 
sum payment of $104 to cover the 


next 26 weeks at 10¢ an hour for 40 
hours a week. M.E.S.A. thinks em- 
ployers will be more amenable to 
wage increases if they can be paid in 
the 1945 (excess-profits) tax year. 
Aid 

One of the bitterest. jurisdictional 
fights currently raging in the labor 
movement has C.1.0.’s United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
and the United Mine Workers’ Dis- 
trict 50 cutting live tissue out of 
each other at every opportunity. 

As the largest of the left-wing con- 
trolled unions in C.I.0., the UE. 
has~ made a special point of inter- 
fering with the expansion of John 
L. Lewis’ organization. The Lewis 
field staff has retaliated in kind and 
the conflict of competing labor im- 
perialisms has been intensified by 
ideological differences. The antag- 
onism has become so bitter that bot 
organizations, whether or not they 
have a direct interest in a situation, 
will look for a way to make things 
tough for the other. Thus, in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election in which only District 50 
was on the ballot, the U.E. dis- 
tributed leaflets urging workers to 
vote for “No union”; and in an- 
other case where U.E, was on the 
ballot with an independent union, 
a District 50 organizer was assigned 
to help the independent union win. 

Other labor leaders observing the 
fight are not being altogether face- 
tious in saying employers embroiled 
with either the U.E. or District 50 
can turn to the other union for ex- 
pert and enthusiastic aid. 


Sharing 


Obscured by big strikes and dra- 
matic wage disputes, peaceful and 
successful negotiations have nonethe- 
less been going on in scores of plants 
since last August. After reaching 
agreement on headline issues, it is 
often found that the most important 
problem remaining involves work- 
sharing policy. With pared staffs, 
employers and unions are finding a 
major headache in how to schedule 
the work-week so that further layoffs 
won’t cut people out of jobs without, 
at the seme time, providing so few 
hours work per week that pay en- 
velopes get too slim. 


wage increase tight together in th 

lic mind. 

e Strike Threatened—U. E. cente:-4 ; 
attack on General Electric and \\; 
inghouse, two of the three corpor:ti 
which the union has voted to strike 
1946 unless union demands for a S). 
day wage increase are met. 

The explanation for a lack of app| 

ances, according to U. E., is that pif 
ducers can make four times more pro} 
under 1946 tax conditions than th 
could by selling during the last quart 
of 1945 when excess-profits ‘axes sti 
apply. In addition, U. E. charged, ¢! 
manufacturers hope to have price cei 
ings raised on the grounds that the 
cannot produce goods profitably und 
present pricing regulations. 
e The pg mai report quote 
“production figures” from C.1.O. plar 
committees. For example, it was asserte 
that in the G. E. plant at Bridgepog 
washing machine production in Nove 
ber was one-seventh of capacity; tha 
until December the Chicago radio i 
dustry was at a virtual standstill; that 
——— (Mass.) ho roe so pla 
was shipping hundreds of refrigerata 
units to a Mansfield (Ohio) assembl 
— but no finished refrigerators we 
eaving Mansfield. 

The latter charge was denied at th 

Mansfield plant of Westinghous¢ 
where an official said 14 carloads o 
appliances are being shipped dail 
and that there is no storing for late 
sale. Production, however, is only 50% 
of normal. So far, according to West 
inghouse, the reason the public is no 
seeing Westinghouse equipment of 
dealers’ floors “is that we have pra 
duced less than 14 appliances pe 
dealer.” 
e Companies Ask Inquiry—Both G. E 
and Westinghouse denounced  th¢ 
union’s stand and urged a congressiona 
investigation of the charges and “com 
plete exposure” of the true causes 0 
the current delay. 

G. E. reported that 948,000 appli 
ances have been shipped to its distribu 
tors and through them to dealers and 
customers, but that “‘no sales could be 
made until OPA approved our prices.’ 

G. E. admitted that production is fa 
below expectations, but attributed this 
to labor troubles and parts shortages. 
e Manufacturers Defended—The G. E. 
stand was supported by the Radio 
Manufacturers Assn., which announced 
that fewer than 100,000 sets were on 
dealers’ shelves in time for the holiday 
trade, instead of three million to four 
million sets which the industry had pre- 
dicted would be ready. The association 
blamed OPA delays in issuing radio 
set ceilings. 

R. L. White, resident of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 
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Streaming from the gargantuan machines is the daily produc- 
tion of hundreds of tons of Levelcoat Printing Paper . . . paper 
so smooth, so bright, so lustrous that it excels in printability. 


Having produced this paper of sterling quality, Kimberly- 


Quality Contro! Clark does the utmost to assure perfect runability. 


Trained, keen eyes reject any sheet with the slightest imper- 

in the fection. After being counted and precision-trimmed to exact 
dimensions, the sheets are packed on extra strong skids or in 

well constructed wooden cases. Whether in rolls, cases or on 


Final Step, too skids, the paper is doubly protected by a waterproof wrapper 


and heavy wrapping paper. 

Yes, Kimberly-Clark utilizes every means to protect Levelcoat 
shipments against the ravages of weather and damage in transit. 
Here, then, is another example of quality control. Another 
reason why buyers of paper choose Levelcoat over all others. 
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RESEARCH 


The “why” of 
TIME STUDY— 


Toward sounder, 
more equitable time- 
study practices... 
through critical ap- 
praisal in terms of 
basic philosophy 


IME study is in the un- 
fortunate state of hav- 
ing spread enormously in a 
short time without having 
improved and advanced 
appreciably in precision, 
manner and consistency. 
Here is a book by a prac- 
ticed time-study engineer that re-examines the 
whole field of time study from a reasoned 
rather than a rule-of-thumb approach. It 
analyzes its basic objectives, its principles, 
terminology, its importance to scientific man- 
agement, its relation to motion study—to evolve 
a basic line of thinking in order to move toward 
more consistent and intelligent time-study 
techniques. 


Just Published! 
The Dynamics of 


TIME STUDY 


By RALPH PRESGRAVE 


Vice President, J. D. Woods & Gordon, Limited, 
Industrial Consultants, Toronto; and Director in 
Charge of Manufacturing, York Knitting Mills, 
Limited, Toronto. 


2nd Ed. 238 pages, 5'/2x8'/2, 17 illus.,$2.50 


Ts book takes time study as the focal 
point of scientific management and at- 
tempts to distinguish the fundamental philoso- 
phy underlying its techniques, in order to check 
the validity of those techniques. It defines time 
study in terms of measurement as a science, 
and examines the characteristics of measure- 
ment to which time study must conform. It 
explains the principles behind basic measure- 
ment, correction factor, “leveling,” and “allow- 
ances,” and gives detailed attention to “effort 
rating” and the significance of statistical rules 
for range and distribution of human capacities 
in measuring effort and speed. 


PHIL CARROLL, Jr., says in his Foreword: 


“... an analytical digest of current time study prac- 
tices by one of the best qualified men in the field, to 
point out how we can ir prove our methods and move 
toward sounder practices which will make for more 
equitable measurement of, and compensation for, work 
done.”’ 


Probes the reasons behind— 


—proper use of the stop watch 

—relation of grading to measuring 

—use of the correction factor 

—importance of wage - incentive 
plans 

—the peculiar problem of the super- 
skilled worker 

—"leveling"” and its proper use 

—the deceptiveness of recorded 


time 
—distinction between “allowances” 
and other ratings 


Send for a copy—on approval! 
oe tn ey ee 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 | 
Send me Presgrave’s THE DYNAMICS OF TIME 
STUDY for ten days’ e ination, on approval 

In 10 days I will send $2.50, plus few cents post- | 
age, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 


| 
| 
| cash orders.) 
| 
| 
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also denied either refusal to produce 
appliances or a holdback of supplies 
from dealers. Pointing out that 30,000 
dealers handle major appliances nation- 
ally, and that 50,000 sell small ones, 
White said that the industry “faced a 
tremendous task just in supplying these 
dealers with floor samples.” 
“Stockpiling” charged by the union, 
White said, actually is storage of partly 
finished products he which parts can- 
not yet be obtained. Refrigerators are 
being shipped without metal trays, 
which will a to be installed before 
sales can be made; electric ranges are 
being stockpiled by one producer be- 
cause heating units have been held up 
by a strike in a parts supplier’s plant. 


IT.U. Strategy 


Seattle newspaper strike 
indicates that union adheres to 
policy of avoiding widespread 
showdown with publishers. 


For well over a month, Seattle has 

subsisted on a slim diet of local news, 
and advertisers have been driven to the 
usual improvisations which accompany 
a citywide newspaper strike. Printers 
employed by the city’s three dailies—the 
Post-Intelligencer, the Times, and the 
Star—have been on strike since Nov. 18. 
Issues are a wage increase, a five-day 
and 37-hour ine and a standard arbi- 
tration clause. 
e Eyes on Seattle—Newspaper publish- 
ers, most of them members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
are wondering hater the Seattle man- 
agement group can fare any better than 
have other publishers who have jousted_ 
with notable lack of success against 
Woodruff Randolph’s International Ty- 
pographical Union (A.F.L.) in recent 
months. 

However stubborn their initial stand, 
struck publishers were forced to knuckle 
down last July to I.T.U.’s wily chieftain 
in Bayonne, N. J., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Ft. Wayne, Ind. (BW—Aug.25’45, 
p103), and, since that time, in isolated 
strike situations throughout the coun- 
try. 

° Union Holds Initiative—The secret of 
that universal success for I.T.U. has 
been, most publishers are willing to ad- 
mit, the fact that while A.N.P.A. had 
its plan of campaign for a united front 
against I.T.U. demands this year, and 
had offered limited strike insurance to 
members, it was Randolph who called 
the plays. Publishers who were out- 
smarted see little possibility that Ran- 
= strategy will go awry in Seattle. 

en the current series of news- 


Weather Artist? 


The weatherman in St. [ou 
either must take out a union car 
in the American Federation , 
Radio Artists (A.F.L.) or disco 
tinue daily broadcasts of we:the 
resumes over radio station kS 
so the union has told the KS| 
management. 

Harry F, Wahlgren, chicf o 
the St. Louis Weather Burea 
broadcast four- to  five-minut 
weather summaries, direct fro; 
his desk, over KSD for a decad 
before radio discussions of thé 
weather were suspended during 
the war. Recently, KSD resume; 
Wahlgren’s broadcasts, and th 
A.F.R.A. protested that he mus 
be classified as a radio artist—su 
ject to union membership unde 
the contract with the station 
because he airs a daily program. 
e KSD’s management is insisting 
in conferences with A.F.R.A. rep 
resentatives, that Wahlgren’ 
broadcasts are a public service. | 
maintains that if the weatherma 
must be a member of A.F.R.A. 
so must ministers whose Sunday 
services are put on the air, and 
so must other government and 
public figures—including __ th¢ 
President—who participate regu 
larly in public service broadcasts 


pees strikes began last July, disp 
tween publishers and I.T.U. in 
cities were pigeonholed in the Natic 
War Labor Board’s newspaper pa 
Strike rumblings were being heard 
all 26. The publishers’ expectations \ 
that strikes in one would be the si 
for strikes in all. The nation’s n 
ey publication system would be 
ard hit that government pres 
against Randolph would be spe 
The heat would be off the publish 
e Randolph Holds Reins—But all str 
in I.T.U. must be sanctioned by 
union’s executive officers in Indiana 
lis, and Randolph saw the strategy 
avoiding mass walkouts. When 
mingham printers quit, printers 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and several ot 
southern cities were refused permiss 
to strike. Walkouts were limited 
three, widely separated; elsewhere, w 
was given to avoid being goaded 1 
uitting. 

After the first strikes were settled, 
reins were loosed for new—and, ag: 
scattered—strikes. Concerted A.N.I 
action was blocked; pressure was on 
dividual publishers. The fact that 
pressure is on now in Seattle is 
tional, and not local, strategy. 
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SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 
IMPROVE BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


Multig 


FRADE - MARE LI] 


For better duplicating 


A NEW MULTIGRAPH! 


ee 


®@ Business forms and written informa- 
tion produced simultaneously—on 
blank paper—in exact alignment. 


® Stocks of printed forms eliminated—no 
obsolescence 


®@ Various sizes and weights of paper, 
cards and. envelopes may be run con- 
secutively 


@ No special paper required 
@ Few or many copies 


@ No carbon copies necessary — every 
copy an “original” 


@ Permanent copies — black or any color 
—immediately usable 


@ Operation clean, easy, fast 

® Wide selection of inexpensive masters 
—all easy to prepare, read, correct 
and change 


@ Flexible and adaptable to every dupli- 
cating need—low in price 


Ask for a Demonstration ! 


Telephone our local office. Sales 

Agencies with service and supply 

departments in principal cities of 
the world. 


raph 


is SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS ME THODS © 


Moltigraph, Multilith and Systemat are Registered Trade-marks of Addr 


2, ap DRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION @ 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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USES at Issue 


“Exploded” view of the Bassick 
Caster shows how the “Floating Hub” 


unit with controllin, (1 hed . 

tides om modern, wets friction Ter- State rights advocates gj 
rington Needle Bearings, as does the ; 
lubricating axle bolt, thus assurin for next battle—to overri¢ 


smooth, efficient and depend- ; 
able performance. Truman’s veto and end fede 


control of employment servic¢ 
The tug of war between federai a 


state governments over control of ¢ 
nation’s network of U. S. Employmd 


Service offices was back to Congress ¢] he 
week after President Truman vetoed 9 = 
bill which would have returned US ‘ 

mil 
operations to state control within | A 
days. an ger 
e Strat Fails—Congressional ad nati 


cates of states’ rights—predominan 
old-line Democratic politicians of t 
southern states and conservative R 
publicans—mustered sufficient streng 
in House and Senate to pass the st: 
. . control plan as a rider to a bill rescit 
Torrington Needle Bearings ing $52 billion of wartime appropr 
/ tions. 
The strategy was based on the beli 
that President Truman—who cann 
Help Make a veto congressional measures in par 
hardly would veto the entire econor 
“ bill because he was dissatisfied with t 
USES rider. But the President did iss 
oug | e moo the blanket veto in a strongly wordg 
statement denouncing the objectionat 
practice of attaching unwanted me: 
ures to urgent but unrelated legislati 


Protection from shock and vibration is of prime importance 
in the moving of heavy and delicate loads over rough surfaces. 


When Bassick “Floating Hub” Casters, equipped with modern, in an effort to force them through. : 
anti- friction Tethagnens Needle Sonsini hit an obstacle they ¢ Labor Applies Pressure—The veto m ie 
ride over the bump without lifting the load. result in another showdown fight b pe 
Needle Bearings are built to stand up to the countless sudden tween Congress and the President aft 
shocks experienced in applications of this type. And their the holidays. Chairman Clarence Ca 
smooth, efficient operation is helping to prolong the service non (D. Mo.) of the House Appropri 
life of many types of equipment, including aircraft and auto- tions Committee predicted an attem@iy Ps 
mobiles... portable tools and household appliances... textile to override the presidential actio ia 
and farm machinery and many others. Whether the attempt can succeed 
Perhaps your design or production problems could be doubtful, because labor—which took t | 
simplified if you were better acquainted with the many ad- proposal as a slap in the face—hi 4 


vantages Needle Bearings have to offer, such as high load 
capacity, staall size, anti-friction operation—and low cost. e : : a 
Send foe your copy of our Catalog 32, containing a world ys aa "a te of its P < —s 
of engineering data and complete information on Needle ote Se ae ee Spee 
Bearing types, sizes and applications. holidays in their home bailiwicks fe 
the pressure. 


made the fight for federalized emplo 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Currently, USES is operating abot 

Established 1866 | 1,700 offices in large and strategicall 
TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. situated small communities across th 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detrot Cleveland Seattle nation. Employment in these office 


Guege Ghee ‘tates Yom, tt Get federally controlled, totals approx 
mately 23,000. Costs of operation a 
met from the federal budget, and polic 
is generally handled from Washingtot 
e Return Set for 1947—The Adminis 
tration, supported by A.F.L., C.1.O 
and Railroad Brotherhoods, is anxiot 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS | | orcs Sais ots 


dent Truman has pledged to governo 
that the employment service woulf 
revert to state control. 

= Behind demands for a delay in retu 
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control to the states is the Admin- 
ion’s conviction that until recon- 
jon and demobilization unemploy- 
t problems are ended, surrender of 
Joyment offices to the states would 
ardize full employment and a rising 
dard of living for low-paid worker 


le 
ates gj 
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| fede 


Service 


gnners Add Voice—Backing that ar- 
jent were such organizations as the 
ional Planning Assn., which last 
k warned of the danger of ending 
control at a time when millions 
seeking work and estimates of po- 
‘ial unemployment range upward to 
million during the first half of 
§, A.F.L. and C.1.O. also — 
mcy of recognizing employment 
ations] sooliaah, to be met effi- 
tly through central direction of job 
ees. The A.F.L. argued that local 
ot markets add up to a national labor 
st “which knows no state lines.” 
Dpposed to federal operation are 
ay state officials who argue that it 
uns outside interference with inter- 
labor affairs of states, and actually 
ounts to a surrender of state rights. 
llections Play Part—But under these 
aments lie very definite political con- 
tions. The new year is important 
m a state election standpoint, and 
pite any minimizing of a possible 
for USES, the right to name 23,- 
) employment office employees, or 
ing the decotis axe, is a high card 
amy political hand. State governors— 
majority of them Republicans— 
ild get that right if USES reverted to 
te control. Right now, that power 
vested in Washington. 
Labor’s interest does not center on 
t point, but on one perhaps even 
me important. In many states discon- 
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— it is mounting because federally con- 
ook thggpled USES officials are reluctant to 


ce jobless workers into low-pay in- 
rial employment. - While workers 
collecting unemployment insurance, 
ton textiles, foundry and forge, and 


ce—h 
emplo 
ective: 
nt t 


L milar jobs are going beggi cause 
we & y scales are low (BW Nov 24°45, 
-abouige’t). Labor says the solution is to raise 
sgicallqgeses: Many in the industries are de- 


anding, instead, that workers be re- 

tired to take available jobs or suffer 

ss of unemployment benefits. 

Fear Discrimination—Labor fears that 

states regain control of the employ- 
t offices, voices of industrial em- 

loyers in low-pay areas will bear more 


ss th 
office 
pprox 
on a 
poli 
ngto 


me eight than the current federal objec- 
nxioug’e Of raising labor standards. 
» pres Moreover, labor fears that state em- 


Pres 


loyment offices, rage in the 
errno 


outh, will pigeonhole present federal 
itidiscrimination policies, to which 


roule 
. pre is commifted. 

t Bill Spurned—The Adminis- 
"Hiation has been pressing so far with 


J 
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The twenty 100-ton paradox gates of the Grand 
Coulee Dam, each of which employs a Torrington 
Ball Thrust Bearing, offer a typical example of 
Torrington Bearing applications to moving parts of 
major engineering projects. In this particular in- 
stance, each bearing contains eighteen 2)4“ balls and 
has a load capacity of 172,500 pounds at 10 r.p.m. 
Special composition of balls, races and retainers 
assures the high load capacity and the long, trouble- 
free service life needed to meet the exacting require- 


ments of the job. 


Designing and building anti-friction bearings for 
large engineering projects-and heavy industry is the 
year-around function of Torrington’s Bantam Bear- 
ings Division. Our engineers will gladly help yours 
solve any anti-friction bearing problem, present 


or future. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA ~~ 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 


NEEDLE 


* BALL 


E XPERIENCED 


aviation, radar and commercial products 
of stainless steel, aluminum and magne- 
sium alloys. 

We invite consultation on 
search and development 


nning, re- 
new items. 


BREAKFAST 
TASTES BETTER IN 


ST. LOUIS 


AFTER A 
COMFORTABLE 
NIGHT AT 


WASHINGTON AT NINTH 


When a beaver was a hat, not a 
beard, these signs marked hat- 
ters and attracted customers. 
. | Your trademark needs such 
definite distinction. Kauma- 
graph Identification methods 
impel sales. Kaumagraph Dry 


little success, for the Murray bill which 
Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach 
says is the ‘minimum necessary” to 
meet | gore and future problems. This 


Unions Get Lift 


Truman’s support of labor 
stand on fact finding represents 
defeat for management without 
chance to state its case. 


Management spent the last week of 
1945 chewing reflectively on a bitter 
pill. Regardless of the outcome of the 
wage dispute, industry s most impor- 
tant current worry, business is now the 
loser in the battle over fact finding. 

The fact-finding issue—whether gov- 
ermment-appointed boards seeking to ap- 

raise the claims and counterclaims in a 
can examine an em- 
records even 


abor controver 
ployer’s 


confidential 


though they bear only indirect 
bor matters—though decided, is {ir { 
dead. 


e What Happened—The loss of the 


in manufacturing | would retain the feature of federal fi- bout, to keep fact finding lini itedg 
precision parts | nancing, but would place controls on a ‘matters directly relevant to a labor 
. . —— cooperative state-federal basis. It would _ pute, was for industry an inglorious§ 
that are avail. | not become effective until after mid- feat. It never really had its day in co 
able for low cost | 1947. The states’ rights bloc isn’t in- This is what happened: The spe 
production of terested, fact-finding panel appointed b, Pim 


dent Truman in the General \o 
case (BW—Dec.22’45,p100) was 
finishing its first day of preliminary h 
ings in Washington. Walter Reuth 
on behalf of C.1.0.’s striking Uni 
Auto Workers, had made an apy 
that the panel examine G. M.’s cost 
ords. His position, maintained co 
tently since U.A.W. began bargain 
with the corporation four months a 
was that the union would not ret 
from its 30% wage increase dem 
unless the “arithmetic” showed a 
in automobile prices was necessary 
order to pay it. 
In rebuttal, Walter Gordon Mer 
attorney for G. M., stated that the cx 
pany was not alleging inability to p 
G. M.’s books could, he said, in no se 
be germane because the company 
not pleading poverty. He pledged t 
G. M. would not reject any recomm 


Transfers, Prestomarks, Em- 
bossed Seals, and Lithography And 
bs are the result of infinite re- THE U.A.W. GETS A NEW CUSTOMER easi 
: h, i i d i- Y po : : 
fat ae eancarentec esi itt In Detroit, the nation’s newest automobile producer, Kaiser-Frazer Cor ee 
y , your severest specifications for meets one of the industry's oldest and most pressing problems—labor. At t! i 
ib i Hotel Statler, Kaiser-Frazer men (left to right) James W. Wilson, labor rel 
tions supervisor, and Edward Rierdon, industrial relations director, discu 


economical identification and 

packaging. Send for a Kauma- 

graph Identification Man 
_ today. 


contract terms with William McAuley, 'Jnited Auto Workers regional dire 
tor at Pontiac Motors, and R. J. Thomas, union president. Although Kais« 
Frazer Corp.—slated to produce the Kaiser car—negotiates the contract, tl 
terms reportedly will apply to affiliated Graham-Paige Motors Corp. whic 
this week released a “preview” (page 17) of its prospective Frazer car. 
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SALES department that shatters its quota always gets its 
share of applause. So does the plant superintendent who 
_ Im steps up production. 

But management often forgets other men who make contri- 
butions equally important to the firm’s profits . . . the men 
tesponsible for accounting and bookkeeping procedures. 

These men add to profits by saving money. Their initiative 
in seeking better ways to get more complete information for 
management means more efficient operation and less expense. 
And it’s wisé to remember that a small saving in expense can 
easily equal the profits from a sale many times as large. 

Today management is realizing this fact more and more. 
itt That’s why new recognition is being given to the men who 
recommend time-and-money-saving accounting and book- 


keeping machines. Thousands of these machines made by 
National are saving expenses and reducing overhead for 
businesses all over the country. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business a National 
system can greatly aid your accounting and bookkeeping 
department to increase profits. This is easily proven. 

Judge the facts for yourself 
A National representative will examine the system you now 
use to handle money and keep records. Following this check, 
he will make recommendations for any improvements which 
he feels necessary. Recommendations like these have enabled 
heads of many accounting departments to point out definite 
opportunities for savings to their managements. The National 
Cash Register Company. Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in Principal Cities. 


YULE SEASON HOMECOMING FOR STEELWORKERS 


Plowing through a 12-in. snowfall, some 3,000 ball and roller bearing workers 
at Philadelphia’s SKF Industries return to work after a 12-weeks’ absence—to 
find the “welcome mat” hung on the wall. Negotiations are in progress to 
draft a working agreement until a National Labor Relations Board election 
can determine whether C.I.O. is still to be the bargaining agent (BW—Dec. 
22’45,p100). Whether it’s peace or a truce depends on what action SKF work- 
ers take when the national steel strike set for Jan. 14 gets under way. 


dation on wage rates made by the fact 
finders on the ground that it cut too 
deeply into profits. 

e President Backs Union—He had 
barely finished his statement, and the 
position he outlined had not yet been 
presented to the White House, when 
President ‘Truman, in a press confer- 
ence, announced unreservedly his sup- 
port of the union stand. “Ability to 
pay,” said the President, “is always one 
of the facts relevant to the issue of an 
increase of wages.” This presidential 
ukase, transmitted immediately to the 
G. M. hearing, settled, if it did not end, 
the argument. 

Though industry is under no legal 

compulsion yet to satisfy the curiosity 
of fact finders, its moral position before 
the public, if it defies the President, will 
admittedly be unfortunate. 
e Not Representative—Thus, some of 
management’s basic objections to un- 
limited fact-finding investigation have 
yet to be presented formally. G. M.’s 
position on ability to pay, before the 
fact-finding panel and throughout its 
whole period of negotiations with 
U.A.W.,, is not fully representative of 
American business. 

The corporation’s happy financial 
status and brilliant prospects are not 


shared by all industry. Other firms find 
their plight approximating more closely 
Western Unien’s—where. the company 
contends it must reject what is a rela- 
tively modest minimum wage demand 
because of ese to pay. Many other 
employers want ability to pay to be a 
decisive factor in wage determination. 

e Delay ed—But regardless of 
how their individual situations line 
them up pro and con on the ability-to- 
pay factor, businessmen are united in 
opposing the exposure of company rec- 
ords to fact finders. Their opposition 
will be made clear in full detail in the 
bitter battle shaping up over giving 
subpoena power over books and records 
to the fact-finding machinery Truman 
wants established by statute. 

That issue promises to delay indefi- 
nitely the enactment of the “extension 
of the principles of the Railway Labor 
Act” which Truman asked of Congress 
“before Christmas.” 

e Union Optimism—Meanwhile, there 
was real optimism in union ranks. 
C.1.0. leaders felt that G. M. had been 
deait a body blow by the Truman an- 
nouncement on fact finding. The 
U.A.W. went back into negotiations 
with the company this week taking it 
for granted that G. M. would be dis- 


posed to raise its counteroffer 
which stood at 134¢ an hour, : 
defying the government on brin<iy 
records before the fact-finding p 
Union chiefs generally, mad 
tax conscious by charges that t! 
stupid in pressing wage demand 
willing employers in the 1945 
profits) tax year, looked for that 
lar incentive to company resist 
diminish next week. And althoug 
was wide agreement that 1946 wa 
to be a troubled year on the labo: f1 
the expectation was that it would 
least begin in a calmer atmosphere t! 
prevailed in 1945’s final quarter. 


Still Divided 


Rubber workers factio 
unite on wage demands, larg 
scope for the union, howev 
at parley marked by wrangli 


With ten hectic years behind the 
the United Rubber Workers of Amer 
(C.1.0.) will enter 1946 still divid 
into two factions, but with internatio 
officers strongly in the saddle. ‘Th 
two facts stood out as the union brou: 
its tenth annual convention to a cl 
in Grand Rapids in mid-December. 

e United on Wage Demand—While | 
ter wrangling developed over intern 
operations, the delegates showed 

united front on their demand for a 3! 
an-hour pay raise. There is a geneq 
agreement among U.R.W.A. leaders 

strike one of the Big Four compani 
to enforce wage demands if further 1 
gotiations fail. 

L. S. Buckmaster, president, has i 
dicated, however, that his union do 
not plan to take such action until it c: 
see what is in sight for the United Au 
Workers strike at General Motors. 
e Strikes Authorized—Buckmaster 
convinced that the rubber workers wi 
have to consider the auto workers 
well as their own members _befo 
they select a “test strike” compan 
U.R.W.A. officials also want to be su 
that they pick the company where the 
have the best chance of “pulling a sud 
cessful strike,” as Buckmaster puts 1 

So far nearly 40 locals in plants « 
the “big four’ (Goodyear, Fireston¢ 
U. S. Rubber, and Goodrich) have vote¢ 
to strike in their fight for higher payg 
Two of the international union’s bi 

est units, Goodyear and Fireston 
ocals in Akron, as well as Seiberlin 
local in Akron, have authorized strike 
the biggest U.R.W.A. local, Goodric 
in Akron, votes next week. 

e Clash Over Dues—The fight betwee 
the rubber worker factions broke ou 
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7 > This worm turns... 


This worm turns to feed coal to furnaces. It is also used to convey other 
materials. Being made of stainless steel, it has a high resistance 
to corrosion, heat and abrasion. Though the first cost is higher, 
its greatly extended life makes it cost less in the end, less per hour 
of operation, less in shut-down expense. This complicated shape 
shows that almost anything can be done with stainless, which 
can be used to improve either plant equipment or consumer 


goods. If you think stainless fabrication requires special know-how, 


come to Rustless. For over 20 years we have 
done nothing but produce, study, develop stainless steels. Thus 
we know so much about it that we can show you how to machine, 
forge, weld, heat treat, electropolish it in your own factory, to 
your own standards. Just write Rustless lron and Steel 
Corporation Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales Offices in 
pimeipa cites distributors everywhere. 


en LA 


There'll be an increase in 


SIDEWALK SUPERINTENDENTS 


Whether it’s a new Federal, State, County or City 
Building; a new Bank, Department Store or Office 
Building, the finest available protection of records, 
vital documents and other valuables is essential. 


York Safe and Lock Company Insulated Vault Doors 
are known throughout the world for their resistive 
qualities in protecting the complete contents of a 
vault in case of fire. Bearing labels of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, York Insulated Vault Doors are ready 
now for delivery ... 4, 1, 2, 4 and 6-hour models. 


Specify York 
Insulated Vault Doors 


Architects and contractors are in- 
vited to consult, at branch offices 
or factory, York Safe and Lock 
Company Engineers with respect 
to complete details on specifica- 
tions and installation. 


For the best in protection it’s 
YORK ... maker of safes, safe de- 
posit boxes and locks, chests, bank 
vault doors, bank vault equipment 
and insulated vault doors. 


“Sor 

AFES 

xo yar 

Designers and Manufacturers of the World’s Largest Vaults 


YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


BRANCHES: Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles New Haven St. Louis 
Boston Detroit Miami Philadelphia San Franciséd 
Chicago Houston Montreal Pittsburgh Washington 


New York 
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at the convention over a proposal 
raise the union’s monthly dues from 
to $1.50. Buckmaster and internation 
officers backed the increase. Oppo siti 
was led by the presidents of the th; 
big Akron locals, I. H. Watson o! ig 

stone, C. V. Wheeler of Goodyear, anf 
George Bass of Goodtich. 

During the heated clashes, Buckma 
ter warned that he would seek 4; 
ciplinary action against Watson if | 
didn’t cease his vehement attacks on th 
chair. The antiadministration bloc wo 
when the dues-increase plan failed t 
gain the necessary two-thirds majorit 
e Long Controversy—Factional _figh 
are not new with the rubber worker 
The Watson, Wheeler, and Bass blo 
frequently fought with Sherman H 
Dalrymple, former U.R.W.A. presiden 
whom Buckmaster succeeded fou 
months ago. For several years, the blog 
sought to defeat Dalrymple, the union’ 
first president, but his solid support it 
locals outside of Akron overcame ‘this 
opposition. 

Despite the turbulent windup, thd 
convention by acclamation elected 
Buckmaster to his first full term as wel 
as the other two top international off 
cers, H. R. Lloyd, vice-president, and 
Charles E. Manning, secretary-treasurer. 
Lloyd has been in office four months, 
succeeding Buckmaster when the latter 
moved up to the presidency. The ad- 
ministration was intrenched further by 
winning all twelve seats on the execu- 
tive board. 
© One Against the Other—Buckmaster’s 
strategy since he took office has been 
to play off one rubber company against 
the others in an effort to put over pay 
raises. He attempted to do this with 
U.S. Rubber after the Goodrich, Good- 
year, and Firestone companies rejected 
the union’s request for corporation-wide 
bargaining. At present the local in each 
plant bargains separately. U.S. Rubber 
agreed to the proposal but after a series 
of meetings, the negotiations were 
broken off. 

Buckmaster charged that the confer- 

ees could not steel an agreement be- 
cause U.S. Rubber was bound by tlie 
three Akron companies. 
e Eying New Fields—Two major ac- 
tions taken by the rubber workers at 
their convention were a decision to give 
financial support to the General Motois 
strikers by taking up weekly contribu- 
tions in ail the locals, and approval of 
enlarging the union’s name to the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plas- 
tic Workers of America. This served 
notice on other labor groups that the 
rubber workers were ready to reach out 
for new fields to conquer. 

Since its founding in September, 
1935, the union has grown from 3,08! 
members to more than 200,000. 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


sSINESS WEEK Few spectacular developments which would have an immediate effect 
BER 29,1945 28 world business should be expected from the first meeting of the United 
Nations Organization, which convenes in London on Jan. 10 (page 15). 


+4 


It is clear now that the Big Three, at Moscow, have patched up their 
differences on the important issue of the peace treaties. It can also be taken 
for granted that they have agreed to cooperate on some minimum of organ- 
izational issues so that they can provide forceful and constructive leader- 
ship in the larger meeting in London. 

Basically, however, the first UNO conference will be devoted almost 
exclusively to setting up permanent operating machinery. With such an 
assignment, it is likely to be a comparatively short meeting and one at which 
major long-term issues will not be tackled. 

© 

Of more immediate significance to business are the recently announced 
but little publicized recommendations of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion for the industrial and economic disarmament of Germany. 


Based on the Draconian Morgenthau thesis that to make Germany 


>, the militarily impotent it is necessary to remove or destroy all factories with any 
lected military potential, the report provides the first clear-cut and detailed pattern 
j I for action to be published in this country. 


é 
Former Nazi industries scheduled, in this FEA report, for absolute and 
permanent elimination include all plants producing: 


Abrasives, antifriction bearings, calcium cyanamide, electric items 
(except elements in domestic radios), raw aluminum and magnesium, syn- 
thetic methanol, synthetic oil, oceangoing ships, synthetic rubber, technical 
and scientific optical instruments (except cameras), and heavy trucks. 

All present manufacturing capacity for these products would be allo- 
cated to reparations (the U.S.S.R. has already removed the bulk of such 
equipment from the Russian zone of occupation). 

Any portion of the producing equipment which cannot be economically 
removed would ultimately be destroyed. 

In addition, of course, production of all direct military supplies—includ- 
ing every kind of aircraft—would be eliminated. 

e 

Beyond this, drastic slashes in productive capacity are scheduled by 
the FEA experts in a long list of industries—the amount of the remaining 
annual capacity presumably being only enough to meet minimum internal 
German peacetime needs. Typical cutbacks: 

Automotive units (all under 2,500 Ib.): from 331,000 (in 1937) to 
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at 90,000. 
“a Fixed nitrogen: from 1,600,000 to 250,000 tons, with use limited to 
bu fertilizer. 


Chlorine: from 535,000 to 75,000 tons. 

Sulphuric acid: from 2,500,000 to 1,000,000 tons, with its use dras- 
tically controlled. 

Steel ingots and castings: from 25,000,00-ton capacity to 5,000,000- 
6,000,000 tons. 
Electric power: from 22,000,000-kw. capacity to 9,000,000. 
Other proposed moves provide world business with a measure of the 
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economic impotence of the future Germany if anything like the FEA program 
is put into effect. 

The Reich, which led the world in the production of synthetic petroleum 
products before the war, would be forced to eliminate all of its synthetic 
plants, and to process no more than 750,000 tons a year of locally produced 
crude oil. 

The aluminum industry—basis for Hitler’s once-vaunted Luftwaffe-— 
would be shrunk to the fabricating of whatever civilian household goods could 
be made from only 30,000 tons of imported ingots a year. 

As in the case of the petroleum industry, all plants producing synthetic 
rubber would be eliminated, and local processing factories would be allowed 
only 30,000 tons of imported crude rubber a year. 


& 

Neither President Truman (who has had the FEA study on his desk for 
several weeks) nor the State Dept. has indicated whether this country will 
adopt the report—with or without important modifications—as official 
U. S. policy. 

Nor has the War Dept., through its representatives on the Allied Control 
Council, indicated its reaction to the proposed plan. 

But, according to accepted scheduling by the joint control authorities 
for Germany, some decision on a specific deindustrialization and reparations 
Program must be reached by Feb. 2, 1946. 

2 

British officals have made it plain during recent months that they will 
argue for a far less drastic scheme. 

Basic difference in the British point of view is summarized in their pro- 
posal that the German cutback be less deep so that the Germans could make 
at least a part of their reparations payments in the form of manufactured 


goods. Zi 


In this respect, the British attitude comes much nearer lining up with 
the recommendations of the small committee of U. S. experts, headed by 
Calvin Hoover, which surveyed the Reich during the early fall. 


The Hoover plan, which was never released to the public but which is 
reported to have won considerable support from American members of the 
Allied Control Council, would allow Germany to maintain as much production 
and foreign trade as the country managed to carry through the depression 
year of 1932. 


In contrast with the FEA recommendations, the Hoover group would 
place less emphasis on the elimination of German industry and lay great 
stress on the reconstruction and development of Germany's neighbors. 

e 


The Russians, so far as it is now known, have offered no special 


proposal. 

Soviet plan seems to be to strip Germany of all equipment which can 
possibly be claimed under the reparations agreement and then hope that 
before the country could possibly rebuild itself as a military power: 


(1) The UNO will be functioning as an effective security organization, or 
(2) The U.S.S.R. will have become a topflight industrial power able to 


match any military threat the Germans might again create. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 29, 1945, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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USINESS ABROAD 


.S. Films Face Fight Abroad 


Negotiations for reopening of world markets for American 
ion pictures indicate tendency to limit showing of foreign 
sductions and trend toward state monopoly in eastern Europe. 


\merican motion picture producers 
king to export markets throughout 
m@ world are confronted by a galaxy of 
plicated new problems produced by 
war. 


a lies —These in- 
Je (1) an apparent determination of 
em European  countries—notably 
hoslovakia, so far—to_ create, 
pugh some form of nationalization, a 
¢ monopoly which will control mo- 
picture imports, distribution, and 
mmibition; (2) restrictions throughout 
ope on film imports in the interests 
foreign exchange conservation; (3) 
rea “y competition from domestic 
opean producers looking forward to 
mger share of their home markets; 
4) a nationalistic tendency to limit 
showing of foreign motion pictures. 
terest in these problems goes far 
ond the motion picture industry and 
ches more spectacular questions than 
se pertaining to the details of private 
its and foreign exchange earnings. 
wartime experience and experiment 
given rival governments and na- 
al groups ~~ about the propa- 
da value of the movies to sell “ways 
life,” policies of governments, and 
industrial products of nations. 
Terms Awaited—In almost all 
urope, once fertile ground for U. S. 
distributors, resumption of business 
st await renegotiation of the terms 
rade. For this difficult task, Holly- 
od has fortified itself by forming a 
bb-Pomerene Act (BW —Dec. 30’44, 
3) export association—Motion Picture 
port Assn. Inc.—and is working hand 
hand with the U.S. t. of Com- 
me and State t., each concerned 
h different but related aspects of the 
blem of reopening markets for U. S. 


ollywood has representation now in 
cchoslovakia (BW—Nov.3’45,p112) 
ia top executive of Warner Bros. is 
ding up a tour of important liberated 
ntries in western Europe. Nathan 
Iden, chief of the Motion Picture 
it of the Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
stic Commerce, will tour France, 
many, Britain, and Scandinavia on 
at is described as a technical mission. 
it would surprise no one if Golden 
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should also glean useful data on local 
trends that may affect U. S. film inter- 
ests. 

Belgium, of all the countries of 
Europe, is the only one where U. S. film 
distributors look for no difficulties in 
renewing business relations. There was 
no quota on U. S. films before the war 
and no new restrictions are expected 
now. 

e Prague Pattern—In Czechoslovakia, 
where the permanent pattern for eastern 
Europe and the Balkans probably will 
emerge, a nationalization decree was 


issued on August 28 encompassing pro- 


duction, distribution, and exhibition of 
moving pictures. 

It has been reported that Prague 
arranged to give Soviet pictures 60% 


of theater showing time (plus extra-run 
privileges if houses are 75% filled at the 
end of a run) with a guarantee of using 
100 Soviet-made films in 1946. The 
agreement stipulates that this figure is 
to be raised 5% each year over a period 
of ten years. A Prague spokesman— 
either in a weak moment or indicating 
a change of intention—has likewise 
promised U.S. producers 60% of 
Czech showing time. But in any case, 
U. S. interests are unanimously opposed 
to entering into dealings with a na- 
tional monopoly. For one thing, the 
monopoly has announced that it wants 
a 50% cut on revenues “to support 
domestic producers” which would lower 
income to U. S. producers below profit- 
ability. 

e Impasse in Denmark—Denmark seems 
to be representative of the Scandinavian 
situation. 

Before the war U. S. distributors ac- 
cepted 30% of gross receipts because 
that rate applied equally to all foreign 
shows in Denmark and provided a fair 
income. However, a reduction in ad- 
mission prices, and a suggested lowering 
of the take to 20-25% of gross, have 
brought negotiators to an impasse. No 
U. S. films are being shown, although 
recently there were 47 pictures bonded 
in the Free Port, 20 of them Twentieth 


Paris has devalued the French 
franc. 

The announcement rushed to in- 

ternational centers over the Christ- 
mas holiday declared: “The franc’s 
parity will be modified to a rate of 
119.107 to the dollar, and 480 to 
the pound sterling.” 
e Expected for Weeks—Actually, this 
means that the franc drops from its 
artificial wartime value of 2¢ to 
something less than a penny (approx- 
imately 84/100 of a U.S. cent). 

The move has been expected for 
several weeks. 

No major world currency has been 

considered more out of line with its 
real buying power than the French 
franc. Only a part of the blame, how- 
ever, rests on the shoulders of French 
treasury officials. 
e Buying Raids Balked—At the time 
of the African invasion, late in 1942, 
Allied officiais and Free French au- 
thorities agreed to set the exchange 
rate at 50 francs to the dollar and 
200 francs to the pound. This high 
value was designed to discourage the 
invasion forces from buying up 
scanty stocks of local goods. 


Paris Revalues Franc to Real Buying Level 


The bulk of the Allied forces is 
now out of the country. And with 
the prospect that the Bretton Woods 
monetary program will get under 
way in 1946, it became urgent that 
Paris act during the last few wecks 
in which, as a signatory to Bretton 
Woods, it could bring its currency 
more nearly in line with its true pur- 
chasing value on world markets. 
Once the world monetary program 
is put in operation, exchange shifts 
become a matter for international 


py sae 

e Importers Aided—It is unimportant 
that not all of the French Empire is 
to make the adjustment now. Paris 
has set the pattern, and other units 
of the Empire will fall in line as 
rapidly as conditions return more 
nearly to normal. 

For U.S. importers, the devalua- 
tion inevitably means a boost in 
business, for French prices, translated 
into dollars at the new rate, fall more 
nearly in line wjth prices on com- 
petitive articles from other parts of 
the world and with the price ceilings 
that have been set by the Office of 
Price Administration. 


Century-Fox productions. Because ad- 
missions have been cut, Danish pro- 
ducers are on the side of U. S. distribu- 
tors who are fighting for an increase in 
the share of receipts. 

Denmark is also representative of the 

liberated countries which have limited 
foreign exchange and wish to preserve 
what they have for vital imports. The 
U. S. film export association recognizes 
this fact and expects to sell fewer—but 
higher quality, and therefore more popu- 
lar an profitable—pictures which, it 
argues, would justify hiking the pro- 
ducer’s share of box-office take to the 
requested 40%. 
e Netherlands Monopoly—In the Neth- 
erlands U.S. producers are up against 
a tight distributors monopoly. Before 
the war, several U.S. producers were 
members of the association (the Bio- 
scope Bond) but when additional U. S. 
applicants were refused membership all 
of them withdrew. Now the U.S. pro- 
ducers have a single gE export 
association—but have n unable to 
arrive at a working arrangement with 
the Dutch. * 

As it stands now, the “invasion films” 

—a SHAEF-OW1I package of 40 pictures 
—are showing in Holland (as in other 
liberated areas) but are to be withdrawn 
on Jan. 1 unless the contract is ex- 
tended. 
e French Problem—The French situa- 
tion is the most complex. Before the 
war, under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment of 1936, France imported 188 
foreign features, of which U. S. produc- 
ers won in open competition an approx- 
imately 80% share. 

When the French provisional govern- 
ment was set up in North Africa, a 
decree eliminated double features as a 
measure of foreign exchange conserva- 
tion. It worked this way: With double 
features, theaters showed one French- 
made and one foreign-made (usually 
American) film. On a single-feature 
basis, fewer foreign pictures could get 
an audience and the over-all number 
of features shown was roughly halved. 
¢Another Impasse—In these circum- 
stances, the French government then 
suggested that theaters show domestic 
pictures seven out of 13 weeks. Mathe- 
matically, this works out to the disad- 
vantage of foreign films. The French 
then mentioned 80 pictures as a maxi- 
mum for which it could afford to release 
foreign exchange—only to be told by 
U.S. producers that the minimum for 
profitable operation is 108 for the U. S. 
alone—twelve apiece for the Big Eight 
per (U.S. “majors,” which have 
sanded together in the new export asso- 
ciation), and twelve for the inde- 
pendents. The impasse remains. 

Meanwhile, the French film industry 
is cutting an expansion pattern of its 
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WARNING 


Col. Bernard Bernstein, U. S. Mili- 
tary Government cartel investigator, 
shows the Kilgore committee of the 
Senate statistical evidence that the 
German chemical octopus, Interes- 
sengemeinschaft Farbenindustrie, A. 
G., was left at V-E Day with 87% of 
its wartime peak capacity—more than 
in 1939. Bernstein, a former New 
York lawyer and Treasury Dept. For- 
eign Funds sleuth, argued that Ger- 
many’s war potential will remain as 
long-as I. G. Farben is intact. . 


own, based importantly on facilities built 
and abandoned by the Germans. France 
wants to produce 160 features annually. 
eNo British Problem—The British, 

lanning a stiff competitive drive for 
Nosaban markets as well as an expan- 
sion of showing in the U. S., are not 
expected to raise impediments to U.S. 
films now that U. S. funds have become 
available to ease their exchange posi- 
tion. 

Pessimists contend, however, that 
foreign films can easily be classed as a 
luxury and therefore become subject to 
import restrictions. The recently an- 
nounced loan agreement does not pre- 
clude this, provided the restrictions do 
not discriminate against the U.S. 

Before the war, the British quota op- 
erated through a requirement that dis- 
tributors handle 274% and exhibitors 
224% domestic products. During the 
war the U.S. captured the market, and 
these percentages are now around 20% 
and 15% respectively, although they 
may soon return to the prewar legal 
level. 

e Mutual Benefits—In this connection, 
British complaints that domination of 
the British market by U.S. films costs 


the Exchequer heavily in dolla: t;,j 
fers have been countered by F.. \\"_. 
port, European manager of Motion Pp 
ture Producers & Distributors of 4), 
ica, Inc., with figures showing th.t o, 
17% of gross receipts leave frit 
while 83% —or £83 million—is <istr 
uted annually in the form of wap 
salaries, rentals, and other expen Mes 
in the United Kingdom. 

Besides, the British film industry 
setting out—in such deals as those ; 
ranged by J. Arthur Rank (BW _D¢ 
22’45,p36)—to boost dollar income fro 
U.S. showings of British films cons; 
erably above the expected 1945 level 
about $4 million. This figure is t 
times greater than the 1944 volume. 
e Spain’s Quota Shrinks—Spain is a 
other problem country. In a squecze f 
raw film stock for domestic producer 
a U.S. bargaining bludgeon—Spa 
practically agreed to the distribution 
120 U.S. films next year. Then dom 
tic pressure—and a probably ill-advis¢ 
notion that raw stock could be four 
somewhere in Europe—led to cancell 
tion of the arrangement. Spain then su 
gested a total of 100 U. S. films—a figu 
indivisible by eight (the Big Eig 
again) and there the matter stands. 

One report has it that Britain | 

areriny raw film stock to Spain, b 
aithful U.S. negotiators won't belie 
it until they see more tangible eviden 
They hope to settle on a numerid 
quota of 104 U.S. films for 1946. 
e Quiet Zone—Latin America is c 
rently free of distribution problems f 
American producers, although the . 
gentine is expected to prove troub 
some from time to time during nego 
ations for quotas of raw film. 

Mexico’s expanding industry (BW 
Oct.14'44,p41) is viewed with favor } 
Hollywood because the better and bi 
ger the Mexican movie audience t] 
more double-feature (half-foreign) bi 
ings there will be. 
© Biggest Worry—Of all the tendenci 
toward exclusion of U.S. films abroa 
the trend toward nationalization a 
state monopolies is viewed with gre: 
est alarm, while restrictions imposed 
lack of exchange cause the least. U. 
interests are prepared to waive imm 
diate payments in favor of accumul 
tions which can be transferred later, at 
will even accept some funds in loc 
currencies, if necessary. But state m{ 
ee are another matter. 

n the Soviet Union, model for eas 
ern European states today, U.S. fil 
are sold outright for a flat sum. B 
elsewhere the state monopolies tend 
barter of pictures—at no cost to eith 
country. After all the barter deals hay 
been made, little of the foreign pictu 
quota will be left for the U.S., ¢ 
principal prewar supplier. 
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“BVLVANIA’ means Cellophane 
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Buyers of products wrapped in Sylvania Cello- 
phane buy with confidence. They have the assur- 
ance of cleanliness and flavor retention. Sylvania 
Cellophane-is more than beautiful. It is air and 


dust proof. It keeps moisture out—and in. 
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These important functional qualities make 
Sylvania Cellophane essential for such perish- 
able products as frozen foods, baked goods, 
tobacco and confectionery. And in the future 
many more products will have better protection 
because of this versatile packaging material. 
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SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 
a 


a ie 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. * Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. © Registered Trade Mark 


One man and a Mercury “Jeep” fork truck 
can handle—transport and stack to ceiling 
heights . . . loads that would require four 
or more men to handle manually. And the 
job can be done faster—safer and at lower 
cost. 

In view of increased labor cost it will be 
incumbent upon management to see that 
each employee is engaged at his most pro- 
ductive level. For economy as well as 
greater efficiency, materials will be handled 
mechanically. 

A Mercury Field Engineer will be happy 
to consult with you on the most ern 
advancements in materials handling. There 
is no cost or obligation. 


Bulletin 7-11 
Revised and Expanded 
Edition 


Valuable information 
to help you reduce 
operating costs 
through improved ma- 
terials handling. Write 


on your company 
letterhead. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Iiinois 
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Alberta's Fuels 


Production tests disclose 
that the competitive position of 
products does not justify the 


development of tar-sands. 


OTTAWA—Commercial tests on the 
— of liquid fuels and asphalt 

m the tar-sands of northern Alberta 
indicate that while separation and refin- 
ing of these products are physically feasi- 
ble, the competitive position of the fuels 
—except in a minute local market—does 
not justify development. 
e Products—Estimates reported by the 
Minister of Mines & Resources, Bsc 
A. Glen, show that the cost per barrel 
of bitumen removed from the tar-sands 
(based on the assumption of removal of 
one ton of overburden for each ton of 
bituminous sand treated) ran to $2.51. 

The products of the bitumen, using 
a simple thermal cracking process, are: 
gasoline, 7%; heavy kerosene, 6%; 
diesel oil, 10%; fuel oil, 19.7%; asphalt, 
56.3%; and gas and loss 1%. 

@ Quality—Other pertinent data re- 
ported by Glen: 

(1) Gasoline produced in tests con- 
tained 2% sulphur, which must be re- 
moved at additional cost. 

(2) The diesel oil is rated “reasonably 
good quality,” comparable with grades 
now used commercially. 

(3) The fuel oil is too heavy for 
domestic heating units but all right for 
central heating plant installations. 

(4) Asphalt is of good quality but 
would need refining to certain specifica- 
tions. 

(5) The cost of producing bitumen 
as feed stock for complete refining or 
hydrogenation runs to $1.60 a bbl. 

e Revenue—The nearest market of any 
consequence is the city of Edmonton, 
about 300 mi. south of the plant. 

The estimated total revenue from 
the sale in Edmonton of such products 
as can be made by the refinery now in- 
stalled has been estimated as equivalent 
to $2.85 a bbl. of bitumen. 

But the cost of rail transportation 
to Edmonton is equivalent to $1.78 
a bbl. This, with the $2.51 extraction 
and refining charge, would make the 
cost of laying down the product at 
Edmonton $4.29 a bbl. (without tax). 
Turner Valley (Alberta) oil at wellhead 
throughout 1944 was $1.64 a bbl., and 
current prices are about the same. 
© Costs—The current price of oil at Ed- 
monton is kept below world market 


prices by a government subsidy on 


ports. Should thisewgmoyed, tlic p ug 
of crude might rise 70¢,a bb. | the 
would still not bring the tatsand p oe 


uct within commercial range at‘t.dm 
ton. 

Another attack might be con 
present freight-rate structure. Hog 
ever, it is clear that unless substan 
cuts can be made in the cost of 
ration and refining, or in freight co 
or both, the plant cannot be opera 
profitably. 
e Investment—Estimates have 4 
made, by the Crown company n 
operating the project for the goy 
ment, of the cost of a refinery empl 
ing a full cracking process. Such a pl: 
would cost $25 million and a separat 
plant of similar capacity would run 
an additional $10 million. High freig 
rates would probably also require 
struction of a pipeline to Edmonton 

Whether full-scale operations of t 
sort would place the tar-sand project 
a — to compete with Canad 
wells was not indicated in the offig 
report, 


Products Multip! 


Although Canada forg 
ahead in manufacturing, nati¢ 
still is dependent on impo 


for large portion of needs. 
dustric 


OTTAWA-At least 100 major pra bee 
ucts never before manufactured in C: i 
rit: 


ada are now being made or will be ma 
in the early future as a direct result 
the wartime expansion of Canada’s 
dustries, according to a survey j 
released by the Dept. of Reconstructic 

Up to V-J Day the government h 
spent $706 million on industrial pla 
expansion, excluding ae costs. It 
estimated that two-thirds of this caps 
ity created for war can be put to pead 
time use. 

An additional $500 million in indt 
trial expansion was undertaken by p 
vate industry; a minimum of 70% 
this private capacity may have postw 
value. 
e Variety of Products—New Canadi 
products being produced for fhe fi 
time include: synthetic rubber, interci 
buses, prefabricated houses, glass fabriq 
plastics, ball and roller bearings, polf 
mer flake for nylon fabrics, synthet 
resins, new type yarns, titanium dioxi¢ 
for paints, medicines, and chemica 
The Canadian toy industry, as a rest 
of the war, has practically divorced 
self from reliance on foreign sourc 
(BW—May26’45,p117). 

While Canada is now equipped 
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gduce more goods in more varieties 
an ever before, it does not appear 
t the effect of war expansion has 
en to reduce Canada’s dependence 
‘dnc | Satorwal -markets_ generally, al- 
nh the nature -of bd has been 
reTeC d_by-war_d 

Emphasis Shifts—In my on sals to 
provinces in August, the Dominion 
ernment contended that Canada was 
nerging from the war with increased 
pendence upon external markets. The 
planation seems to Jie in specializa- 
Hn of industry along a relatively few 
ny nggpes and on a scale which far exceeds 
capacity of domestic demand to 
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The shift in emphasis, which was al- 
dy marked between the two wars, 
om imports of manufactured and 
miprocessed articles to fuels, compo- 
mts, raw materials (and of course trop- 
nl fruits), was accelerated during the 
war years, as was a parallel change 
oject fg XPOrts from primary staple products 
anadiqae 2. much greater proportion of proc- 
ofiqqpsed and manufactured goods. 
Substantial —The report 
so deals with Canada’s external trade 
it relates to the United Kingdom. In 
337 18% of Canada’s total imports 
ee from Britain, which amounted to 
47 million in merchandise. Of this, 
tiles accounted for $53 million, or 
5%, and iron and steel and their poet 
s $30 million, or 20%. The report 
otes that, while Canada will in future 
mtinue to depend upon these British 
dustries, wartime domestic expansion 
r prd been substantial in iron and steel 
n Caged Only slightly less in textiles: 

> mall Britain’s chief export items now 
mpete with Canadian production of 
ese items. The problem of how to 
intain employment in Canada’s do- 
sstic industries as well as a high vol- 
me of exports in both staple and man- 
actured products (which, in turn, ma 
eeatonel on buying in similar vol- 

e from Britain in ee which now 
on mpete with the products of Canadian 
omestic industry) therefore requires 
est consideration.” 

Ratio Reversed—The growing indus- 
jalization of Canada is illustrated by 
ne fact that in 1919 agriculture was 
anada’s most important industry, con- 
ibuting 44% to the total net value 
commodity production, amounting to 
3,300, 000,0¢ inst 33% for man- 
cturing. By 1939 this position was 
lmost reversed, with manufacturi 
ontributing 29% to the country’s tota 
value of production of $3,200,000,- 
00, as against 22% for agriculture. 

By 1943, manufacturing had in- 
reased its lead to 54% of the wartime 
btal of $6,300,000,000 while agricul- 
ire made up only 20% of the net out- 
ut. 
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IS 
EVERYBODY 


destined to make money 
in this market? 


Is a real runaway market in the making 
—a continuation of the “easy way to 
riches?” Or should profits be clinched 
immediately on the basis that the bull 
market is nearing its end. 


Plainly, the time has come when it is 
just as important to give thought as to 
how you can protect your capital as well 
as accelerate its growth. This calls for 
real professional market skill, a faculty 
not-recently needed because 


Thus Far the Market Has 
Been Too Easy 


Because stocks have been rising virtu- 
ally en masse, and money has been made 
with little or no real investment effort, 
many have formed careless habits of 
buying. 


True, the rise may be far from over. 
Yet some stocks should actually be 
SOLD at these levels and other should 
be BOUGHT AND HELD. 


This week’s GARTLEY FORE- 
CAST may serve you as an important 
market guide for months to come. It 
plainly analyzes the basic trends that 
will determine the course of the 1946 
stock market, especially the industries 
into which you should channel your 
capital. Of immediate importance are 
the Gartley selected groups of: 


25 low and moderate-priced issues 


- » + 10 outstanding growth 
situations . . . 10 low-priced 
speculations 


These outstanding stocks will be made 
available to you during the period of 
the following 


Special Trial Acquaintance 
Offer 


Current issue plus the next five 
issues, which will cover what may well 
prove the most decisive financial phase 
investors may experience for a long 


THE MARKET 


In all but four of the last 47 years, 

the stock market has managed to stage 
some sort of a rally between Christmas 
and the year end, and it appears that this 
precedent isn’t to be broken in 1945. 
Apparently it takes more to break tradi- 
tion than the recent “Walter Winchell 
price rollback” which graphicaliy dis- 
closed just what can happen in today’s 
thin markets whenever anything occurs 
to cause a flood of selling orders. 
@ “Infants” in Market—It wouldn't be 
correct, however, to term Wall Street 
rampantly bullish at the moment be- 
cause of the stronger tone displayed since 
stock market participants returned from 
their Christmas holiday. Even though 
brokers generally expected to see prices, 
as a whole, move up to somewhat higher 
levels in 1945’s last few trading sessions, 
more than a few of the Street’s more 
conservative market students aren't en- 
tirely satisfied with the near-term out- 
look. 

Especially upsetting to that group, 
for example, was the market's agitation 
last week over the few words of a radio 
commentator never before considered 
entitled to any ranking as a stock market 
seer. This indicates the presence in the 
market of a greater number of badly 


_ current difficulties many Streeters vis. 
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some of the “amateurs” and perhaps 
to the amount of selling orders at 
unpropitious time. 

The street hasn’t forgotten the 
turbed labor picture, although the stock 
market doesn't appear to be paying \.: 
much attention at the moment to that 
part of the domestic business secix 
Brokers see a possibility that price ceiling: 
may be continued past June and that 
corporate earnings may be pinched for 4 
longer period than most market partici. 
pants now appear to fear. 

@ Sticking by Verdict—So far as th 
longer term outlook is concerned, how- 
ever, the finanical district still believes 
that its earlier “peace is bullish” verdict 
was the proper one. Once the “dangers” 
of the present phas¢ of reconversion ar 
out of the way, it expects corporate earm- 
ings and dividends to rise sharply. Despitc 


ualize a national income next year ap- 
proaching that of 1943; any really sharp 
rice weakness in the stock market, thc 
lieve, would soon be offset by the 
swing into action of the vast reserve of 
investment funds now awaiting such an 
opportunity for cmployment. 


Security Price Averages 


informed speculative “infants” than real- 
ized, and this is causing conjectures con- This Week Month Year 
cerning the vulnerability of present price Week Ago Ago Ago 
levels in the event of any really bad Stocks 
news. Industrial ...165.2 164.7 164.2 129.6 
@ Weakness Feared—More thought is be- Railroad |. --+ 63.9 63.6 64.5 48.2 
ing given currently to the huge paper Utility ..... S19 81.2 84.2 55.3 
profits now available for the taking in Bonds 
so many accounts, and the possibility Industrial ...123.4 123.3 122.4 120.7 
that the clinching of these early in 1946 Railroad ....117.8 117.6 117.2 113.6 
might cause some further price weak- Utility .... 1166 116.6 115.9 117.0 
ness that would eventually shake out ~~ Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


F Trade 


While China is being discussed in 

eh places, it might be interesting to 

ut what the Marines have to say about 
since they, again, have been the first 
land there. Here, with a few business 

gles, is part of a delayed letter from a 
ng Marine who came to Cathay from 
hells of Okinawa and Peleleu: 


The Chinese at Tientsin were so glad to 
us they were going crazy. We told them 
the latest news and they told us what 
i happened in the city. Then the parade 
rted. You see, we couldn’t get off the ship 
two days because they were getting 
rommodations for us. So the result was 
y came to us by the thousands. These 
hinese are .fine ap her laughing 
d the friendliest in the world. You would 
surprised how modernly they dress. 
Then the bartering started. They have 


how- 
slieves 
erdict 
igers” 
mM are 
earn- 
espite 
s «VIS- 


rT ap- 
sharp 


th 

: mt d an unbelievable inflation here. We 
ve of Megpught yen watches for two dollars or two 
h an Qaecks Of cigarettes. You see, one pack of 


merican cigarettes is worth 2,000 Chinese 
yllars. We sold them what we had and 
y sold us what they had. The people 
owd around a money transaction and laugh 
d applaud. It’s ‘all like a big game at 
hich no one can lose. They sell us a watch 
two American dollars, worth $4,000 to 
em. We resell the watch for $20 and 
yone makes a terrific profit-—what a 
jtopia! 
Last night, five of us and a Russian kid 
about 17 went out on liberty. He has 
ed here all of his life and is graduating 
om high school in a few months. All of 
white kids are very intelligent and take 
ir education seriously. He took us to a 
staurant and we had the best meal I 
had since leaving the States, all for 
1,300 apiece. Seems fantastic but actually it 
about 45¢ in our money. We had steak, 
tench fried potatoes, wonderful fresh bread, 
utter, salad, milk, or beer, and vodka, which 
the only thing drinkable here. You drink 
t straight with a pickle and lemon for a 
thaser. They won’t serve it until after you 
ave eaten. It is really quite good but you 
ve to go very light with it; otherwise, as 
ome of the boys have found out, it causes 
state of suspended animation followed by 
romplete paralysis in the prone position. 
Of course, we are here to disarm the 
ps. But they have had their tails between 
heir legs for a week now and, so far, we 
have had no trouble. They try to wave at us 
now and then like the Chinese do, but we 
discourage that. Last night some of our 
boys made the Japs pull some Chinese 
round in their mckshaws—that sort of 
owers their morale until we can lock them 
up. The Chinese can’t get over us. In- 
stead of their pulling us, some of the boys 
re ete a get in the seat and they 
pull t 


This is about the only real liberating we 
have ever done. The Army got a lot of that 
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in Europe but we have hitherto had no une 
to liberate but ourselves. It makes you feel 
as if you had something after all. 


* a a 


And the U. S. Marine Corps’ Division 
of Public Information sends Business 
Week a minor report on China from 
Staff Sergeant Bill Ross, a Marine Corps 
correspondent, which includes this: 

Chinese money, which changes hands by 
weight and not by count these days, is 
facing another crisis. 

The stuff is wearing cut. 

Used and re-used by thousands of flush 
marines, on a spending spree ‘vith bank- 
rolls accumulated during months on tiny 
Pacific islands, Chinese currency now cir- 
culating is going to pieces—both the paper 
and its value. 

“There just isn’t enough new Chincse 
money to go around,” explained Daniel FE. 
Sallman of the Yee Shih Co., prominent 
gold, stocks, and money brokers. “And wat 
there is—well, no one knows whether it’ll 


- buy anything from one day to the next.” 


Currency used here is F-R-B, Federal 
Reserve Bank notes, issued by the Japanese- 
controlled North China puppet government 
which ruled the vast agricultural and in- 
dustrial area during the war. Never backed 
by sufficient gold to make it a stable money, 
F-R-B is today a monetary orphan guaran- 
teed by no one but used by everyone. 

“Until the Central Government at 
Chungking can issue new money, we have 
to use the Jap ‘bogus bills’ because we 
have no other,” Sallman said. 

A widespread rumor here last week that 
C-N-C, Chinese National Currency, would 
be circulated immediately caused the value 
of F-R-B to drop, in one day, from $2,800 
to $4,200 for one American dollar. How- 
ever, the information—like many a specu- 
lator’s tip—apparently was without founda- 
tion and the “bogus money” climbed back 
to approximately $30,000-to-$1 American. 

ost Chinese business firms today keep 
their assets in ten-ounce gold bars, which 
are selling at the sky-high inflated price of 
approximately $6,000 American each. One- 
ounce bars also are used and, by a lengthy 
process of hocus pocus and finencial 
manipulations, these golden trinkets deter- 
mine the ultimate day-to-day exchange rate 
of F-R-B and the other temporary cur- 
rencies being circulated in North China. 

But Marines here care little for the in- 
tricacies of the high finance that determines 
how much money they will get in Chinese 
for their American bucks. Their ‘first con- 
cern at the moment is the fact that there 
just isn’t enough money to go around. 

—To which Business Week’s Foreign 
Editor, an old China hand, adds that 
this shortage of circulating money is a 
familiar story; the war has just carried 
to an extreme a problem that the Chi- 
nese have struggled with ever since the 
beginning of the republic in 1912. 


Welcome 


AY what we will, adver- 

tising is usually unin- 
vited —an intruder — but 
blotters are really welcome 
by Johnny Consumer. 


HEY are kept—not tossed 

aside. Day after day they 

repeat their message so that 
it is remembered. 


LOTTER advertising 

truly delivers more men- 
tal impressions from each 
printing impression. Blotters 
are “helps” that dealers want 
and use. 


PECIFY ink-thirsty 
Standard Blottings. A 
complete line—made in a 
greater variety of sizes, colors, 
weights and finishes for letter- 
press and offset printing. 
MEMO.— Write for a free 
copy of Standard’s Diction- 
ary of Blotter Advertising— 
. 68 pages of helpful ideas. 
STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CQ 
Richmond, Va. 
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THE TEND 


A MESSAGE FROM-HO 
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While milling around jin holiday shopping mobs, 
trying to gain access to the privilege of paying what 
seemed on the whole rather excessive prices for what by 
and large seemed to be a/rather scrubby lot of merchan- 
dise, we sought to improve the dreary hours by trying to 
gage something of the general economic significance of 
this remarkable phenomenon. We are not sure that we 
came up with anything worth recording—the atmosphere 
was not congenial to reflective thinking—but, this being 
the holiday season, we are sure that we can count on 
tolerance and goodwill toward the following thoughts, 
or what we dignify by calling thoughts, on the subject. 


© Our first conclusion—and one that, if true, is important 
—was that the stampede of holiday shoppers demon- 
strated pretty con¢lusively that those forecasters who on 
V-J Day guessed that a great increase in inflationary 
pressure would be generated in the months immediately 
ahead were right, and that the numerous members of the 
school that took the opposite view were wrong. So far 
as we can discover, the only reason why holiday sales 
did not break all record’ by a much wider, margin than 
they did was that the shoppers could not find enough to 
buy, particularly in the line of consumer durable goods. 

The holiday sales rush seemed to us the more remark- 
able because at its peak the front pages of the news- 
papers were reporting developments in one great nation- 
wide strike and good prospects of another in the near 
future. This disquieting news, however, did not seem to 
faze the Christmas shoppers. They rushed ahead relent- 
lessly, with a tremendous amount of money itching to 
go somewhere, fast. That is the stuff of which an uproar- 
ing inflation can be made, 


© We realize, of course, that the heavy pressure of money 


on goods which characterized the holiday shopping sea- . 


son probably will be reduced shortly by an increase in the 
flow of goods to market. While, on the whole, the physical 
process of reconversion has gone better than was antici- 
pated, the flow of goods to market has been held up in 
spots by factors such as labor troubles, price ceiling 
troubles, inefficiency on new jobs in converted plants, 
material shortages and, in some slight degree, the greedi- 
ness of a few merchants and manufacturers, stupid 
enough and traitorous enough to the best interests of the 
business system to hold geods off the market until repeal 
of the excess-profits tax becomes effective on Jan. 1. 
So far as we can tell, the volume of goods held to beat 
the excess-profits tax has been relatively inconsequential, 
but before the enemies of business get through with it, 
it may be made to seem bigger than the national debt. 

Along with the prospects that the barriers in the way 


IDAY SHOPPERS 


of getting goods to market will soon be considerably ; 
duced, there are possibilities that the pressure of mon 
on goods will also be somewhat relieved by cuts in incon 
payments to individuals which have been holding up fj 
better than was anticipated. Since every discharged me 
ber of the armed forces gets mustering-out pay of at leas 
$200, the discharge of over four million members of thed 
forces since V-J Day has not been reflected in anythi 
like a comparable reduction in the total payments t 
military personnel. This total will not continue to hol 
up as it has, however, and there are some other prospect 
of declines in payments to individuals which may not b 
immediately offset by increased employment, and wage 

At this writing, however, it is estimated that individ 
uals have liquid assets of about $170 billion, in the fon 
of cash on hand, deposits in banks, and U.S. bonds. $ 
long as such a fabulous amount of purchasing power 
more than enough to purchase everything produced ji 
an entire year of tremendous economic activity—is geare 
up with even a pale shadow of the zest to spend whic 
was displayed in the holiday rush, there will be no assu 
ance of any decisive letup of the inflationary pressure o 
prices, even though there is a considerable increase i 
the supply of goods and some decrease in the voi:ne « 
income payments to individuals. Enough, and paralyzin 
enough, labor troubles might do it, but this is about al 
that could at the moment. 


© So what? One moral seems to be that those business 
men who put themselves on the side of eliminating pric 
control at this juncture are playing with high-test polit 
ical dynamite. This is by no means equivalent to sayin 
that they may not have a reasonably good economit 
argument, which usually is that the OPA has got pric / 
control so completely tied in knots that it is holding uj , 
production and hence perpetuating inflation and infla 
tionary pressure. That, however, is a fairly subtle argu 
ment; and, if price control goes off too soon and price a 
go out of sight, it would, no doubt, be lost in the gen F 
eral lambasting of its business sponsors. While we foun tl 
a tremendous eagerness to buy in the holiday shopping v 
mobs that we joined, we also detected a considerabld 
amount of grumbling about prices which a few fals ] 
moves could convert into a generally sour situation. p 


© Before it is necessary to make a decision on continuing ‘ 
government price control after June 30, the situation 
should be quite a lot clearer, and the inflationary pres 
sure may be down a lot, too. We feel reasonably sur 

about one thing, however. It is that those holiday shop- 

ping throngs said to business on the price-control issue, 

“Go slow! Look out for falling rocks!” 
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PEPSI-COLA COMPANY solved a serious problem in its equipment for 
bottle-washing and sterilizing by changing to a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


No Blue Washdays" at Pepsi-Cola 


A PEPSI-COLA, modern equipment operates 
continuously—washing and sterilizing tens of 
thousands of bottles an hour. 


Requirements for the lubricant used on the chains 
and cans of these machines are unusually severe. 
Excessive moisture and heat caused by steam in 
the plant—plus the proximity of strong solutions — 
will wash off ordinary lubricants. 


Because of their exacting requirements for clean- 
liness, Pepsi-Cola technicians searched for a lubri- 
cant which would not wash off under these severe 
conditions and impair efficient operations. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers were called in. They 
recommended Shell ‘Cardium Compound SR—a 


high quality Shell Industrial Lubricant designed 
to retain its stability under just such conditions. 
Result: A continuous stream of sparkling clean 
bottles. 

Today’s advances in machines and industrial 
methods demand equal advances in lubrication. 
Yesterday's solution is seldom good enough for to- 
day! At Shell’s research laboratories lubricants are 
constantly being improved. Shell Lubrication En- 
gineers apply these improvements in the field. 

Make sure the machines in 
your plant get the benefit of 
all that’s new in lubrication. 

Call the Shell Lubrication 
Engineer. 


Leaotrs sm smoustray Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


to the 
GREATEST AVIATION SHOW 
IN HISTORY 
Cieveland, Jan. lith to 20th 
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What You'll S, 


¥ The 8-29 
J B-17 Flying Fortress I! 
wf The Black Widow | 


¥ The P-20 Jet 
Shooting Star 


v The 8-24 
_-¥ 10 :U.S. Fighter Planes 
wv Captured German 
Jap planes including 
“Jap Kamikaze 
wv Mavigational |r 
v Fall line of civilian 
v Laboratory instruments 


H. H. Arnold, Commanding Gene al s v Exhibits of c 
airliners and cargo 
of the future 


wv Complete Radar demon- 
stration 


¥ Gorman V-1 and V-2 


9S 


al & 
National Aircraft Show 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Jan. lth to 20th, 1946 


This Space Contributed by THE WEATWERHEAD COMPANY, Cleveland 8, Ohio 
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